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CHURCH MUSIC. 
By Rev. M. Vacentine, A. M., Reading, Pa. 


THE service of song in the house of God is included in 
the general subject of the Christian Cultus. Its full discus- 
sion would involve an examination of the essential idea, and 
principal elements, of worship. Our conceptions of the na- 
ture of worship are, generally, too indistinct and superficial. 
Its fundamental basis is deeper than popular apprehension 
makes it. Worship is grounded, not only on positive di- 
vine precept, but in the original human constitution. Its 
sentiment and first principles were laid in man’s unfallen na- 
ture. Though darkened, perverted and misdirected in the 
fall, they were not wholly lost. Hence man is nowhere found 
without worship. This is one of the sure and universal ways 
in which human nature expresses isself. Everywhere, even 
in the darkest and most abject heathenism, there is some 
worship, some forms and acts, in which man utters himself to 
what he assumes to be a Divine Power. It is in this sense 
that it is true, that “‘man isa religious being.” The elements 
of worship are in his constitution; and where the true God 
and the right way of worshipping Him are unknown, he 
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makes to himself false gods, and offers them a blind, sinful 
and polluting service. Revelation comes in, to open man’s 
vision to the true God, to disenthrall, elevate and purify the 
fallen and blinded faculties of worship, and engage them in a 
right, acceptable and ennobling devotion. 

I. Music is involved in the constitutional impulses of 
worship. As universal as is worship, so is music in connec- 
tign with it. As truly as is the one grounded in the original 
nature of man, so is the other. An historical glance at the 
connection of music with worship, in the three principal con- 
ditions in which mankind has offered religious homage, may 
prepare the way for our better comprehension of the proper 
office, right relations, and appropriate characteristics of mu- 
sic in the services of the Christian Church. 

1. Its connection with heathen worship is known to all 
readers of history or mythology. Many of the pagan songs, 
as found in profane literature, are hymns to yods. They 
were pzeans, in which the loud voice of triumph gave honor 
to some false divinity. Among the Romans, music usually 
accompanied the offering of sacrifices. The Budhism of 
China employs it in the temple devotions. Heathen rites, 
everywhere, have introduced suppliant or laudatory songs. 
Music has been part of the worship. This, of course, ex- 
hibits the lowest debasement to which the powers and facul- 
ties of religious music or song have been reduced. It 
presents their fallen, corrupted, sinful, unredeemed exercise. 
We can learn nothing from the devotional music of paganism, 
as to the proper use of it in the true worship of Jehovah, 
through Jesus Christ. Its only feature of instruction is, that 
it shows how the endeavor to worship, calls into aid the ser- 
vice of hymns of praise or prayer. It exhibits the fact, that 
when the human faculties would express themselves toward 
a divine being, in religious homage, though hindered by the 
darkness of heathen ignorance, they make the attempt, in 
part, through the medium of song. 

2. Music formed part of the regular and legitimate wor- 
ship of the Jewish Church. It does not seem to have been 
introduced by any express divine command. It appeared 
spontaneously, from the law written on the pious heart. No 
express command was needed to make worship vocal with 
song. In “the Church in the wilderness,” we hear the grand 
song of Moses, with the accompaniment of Miriam’s harp, 
resounding along the shores of the Red Sea, in celebration 
of the triumphant passage through its depths. Deborah cel- 
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ebrated the victory over Sisera, by a song of praise. It is 
probable that sacred music was part of the study in the 
school of the prophets, 1 Sam. 10: 5. David, the man after 
God’s own heart, introduced it variously and conspicuously 
into the holy Tabernacle service. The Levites, in their sev- 
eral choirs, and with instruments, performed music at the 
great sacrifices, 2 Chron. 29: 25-28. “When the burnt- 
offering began, the song of the Lord also began with trumpets 
and with the instruments ordained by David, king of Israel.” 
In the temple service, music seems to have been not only 
one of the greatest attractions, but a principal means of 
kindling the hearts of the people into the highest and best 
fervors. The songs of Zion formed one of the strong bonds 
of attachment that held the Jewish mind to the Holy Tem- 
ple. When in exile, the thought of Zion was a thought of 
its songs. ‘To express the grief and misery of the Babylo- 
nia captivity, the manner was, to hang the harp upon the 
willows and ask, “‘How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a 
strange land ?” 

The Scripture accounts, however, of the devotional and 
Church music of the Hebrews, are too incidental and brief, 
to enable us to obtain a complete and satisfactory view of 
its character and parts. But in the light reflected from var- 
ious statements and allusions, we may safely mark the fol- 
lowing points: 

"iret. Their Church music involved the aid of instruments. 
The invention of these dates back before the time of the 
Hebrew Commonwealth. Jubal was “the father of all such 
as handle the harp and organ,” Gen. 4: 21. There were, 
principally, three kinds or classes, of instruments employed 
in their sacred music ; the Harp, (kinnor), a stringed instru- 
ment, used most on occasions of joy and triumph ; the Psal- 
tery, (nebel), also a stringed instrument, used in the grand 
procession at the removal of the Ark, 1 Chron. 15: 16; and 
in the final organization of the temple music entrusted to 
the families of Asaph, Heman and Jeduthun, 1 Chron. 25: 
1—7; and the Organ, (ugab), a wind instrument, of ‘‘double 
or manifold pipe.” The Jewish ritual thus involved instru- 
mental music, and its ase there, with the Divine sanction, 
may be regarded as establishing the principle, that we may 
properly combine, in the worship of God, the tones of an in- 
strument with the voices of the congregation. What God 
approved as helpful to worship then, he can hardly be regar- 
ded as condemning now. It is by Lis own inspiration, that 
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He has placed in his word the call, “Praise ye the Lord. 
Praise Him with the sound of the trumpet. Praise Him 
with the psaltery and harp. Praise Him with the stringed 
instruments and organs.” Ps. 150. 

Second. Their singing was probably mostly in the style 
of chanting. The character of the psalms that were used, 
lead to this conclusion. They are manifestly adapted to the 
recitative movement of the chant. The sacred poetry of the 
Hebrews was not strictly rhythmic. It was, probably, in 
this kind of singing that our Saviour joined, when, in the 
guest-chamber at Jerusalem, Ie had participated in the last 
Passover, and was about to go, with His disciples, out to the 
Mount of Olives. 

Third. Their Temple music was animated and loud. 
This is apparent from the kind and variety of instruments 
used, the great number of persons engaged in it, and the 
fervor with which they threw their souls into it. Looking 
at the organization of the musical service of the ‘sanctuary 
by David, we find a trained band of singers, to the number 
of two hundred and eighty-eight under the leadership of 
Asaph, Heman and Jeduthun, 1 Chron. 25: 1—7. But 
these were not all. Though they are to be regarded as the 
proper artists, v. 7, distinguished among themselves as to 
relative perfection and right of precedence, v. 8, they still 
formed only the kernel and the ¢lite of the sacred musicians. 
See Hengstenberg on Psalms, Vol. II], Appendix p. 14. Of 
the thirty-eight thousand Levites, no fewer than four thou- 
sand wer~ set apart by David for this department of service. 
They were divided, like the priests into twenty-four courses. 
Such a choir, with their loud instruments and skilful train- 
ing, would not make feeble music. There must have been 
considerable volume and force in it, filling the grand courts 
and arches of the glorious temple. 

Fourth. Their sacred music and holy songs, were proba- 
bly, in some cases, antiphonal, or responsive. We have an 
instance of this in the song at the Red Sea. The people 
went out with Miriam the prophetess, and “Miriam answered 
them, ‘Sing ye to the Lord,’” Ex. 15:21. When David 
returned from the slaughter of the Philistines, the women 
who came out singing and playing, “answered one another, 
as they played,” 1 Sam. 18: 6,7. The structure of some 
of the psalms is plainly antiphonal. The author of the ar- 
ticle ou Music in the Union Bible Dictionary, of the Sunday 
School Union, iu mentioning the classes into which the mu- 
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sicians were divided in Asaph’s grand choir, places them in 
three divisions, with a central company, and right and left 
wings ; and concluded that these several divisions “answered 
one another in that kind of alternate singing which is called 
antiphonal, or responsive.” It does not seem, however, 
that the praises of God were always sung in this responsive 
way. It is certain, indeed, that they were not. 

3. Passing on from the apostate worship of heathenism, 
and the preparatory divine dispensation of the Old Testa- 
ment Church, we notice that, in the full and perfect dispen- 
sation of New Testament grace, singing is still given a placo 
in the worship of God. And here we are to expect to find 
it of the elevated and spiritual character comporting with 
the fulness and completeness of the system of truth, duty, 
and service, of which it forms a part. The music of the 
Christian Church should exhibit the highest development of 
the true idea of praise and worship, of which the musical 
powers of regenerate natures are capable on earth. Angels 
introduced the New Testament Church music from heaven, 
giving its key-note and model strains in their concert over 
the fields of Bethlehem. Jesus and his disciples sang, his 
heavenly voice, doubtless, often rising and mingling with that 
of others, in the customary synagogue services. He sang a 
hymn with the eleven, before He went out to the Mount of 
Olives—preparing his soul by praise, for the sorrows of the 
da:k hour of Gethsemane. In that little Church in the up- 
per chamber, we have an example of united congregational 
singing, For they, doubtless, all sang. And it is well to 
remember, in opposition to all Quaker objection to singing, 
that JESUS sang, sanctifying religious song by the mingling, 
perhaps leading, tones of His own voice, and thus forever 
consecrating music in the service of His Church. Christians 
would, perhaps, more generally sing in the place of worship, 
if they recalled Christ’s precept, “Be ye followers of me.” 

The New Testament has prescribed no liturgy for the 
Church’s praise. Christian psalmody is left in the sphere of 
the Church's liberty. The two noble arts of music and 
poetry are consecrated to religion, and the development of 
the service of song in the house of God is left to the princi- 
ples of piety and the New Testament rules of order. It has 
been supposed that the gift of the Holy Ghost, on the day 
of Pentecost was attended with poetic inspiration, to which 
the disciples gave utterance in spiritual songs. The apostle 
Paul expressly enjoins the use of psalms and bymns and 
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spiritual songs, for social edification, Eph. 5: 19; Col. 3: 
16. The early Churches doubtless employed, in part, the 
Psalms of the Old Testament Canon, and also composed and 
used other hymns adapted to occasions, and to the distinct 
worship of Christ. Fragments of such primitive Christian 
songs appear to be quoted in various passages of the Epistles. 
Theodoret gives it as the opinion of several interpreters that, 
Eph. 5: 14, is a quotation from a hymn then existing dis- 
tinct from the Bible. A similar opinion has been expressed 
in reference to 1 Tim. 3:16; 2 Tim. 2:11; and Jas. 1: 
17. See Schaff's Hist. Apos. Ch. p. 564. The primitive 
Church became a singing Church. As flowers rise beneath 
avernal sun, so sacred song sprang from the inspiration of 
Christianity. History marks the continuance of music as 
an essential part of Christian worship from the earliest times. 
The celebrated letter of Pliny to Trajan, just at the close of 
the apostolic age, mentions that Christians were accustomed 
to meet together before day and sing a hymn to Christ as 
God. Eusebius Eccl. Hist. Book III, chap. 38. It is need- 
less to trace the development of the musical services of the 
Church through the succeeding periods of its history. It seems 
that, at least in some instances, the antiphonal or responsive 
style of singing was practiced by the primitive Christians. 
The language of Pliny, in the letter referred to, implies this 
style, in the instance of the Christians he mentions: ‘Car- 
men Christo quasi Deo dicere secum invicem.” Socrates 
mentions the use of responsive hymns among the Christians 
of the fourth century. Eccl. Hist. Lib. VI, chap. 7. But 
this antiphonal mode is generally admitted not to have been 
in common use during the first three hundred years of the 
Christian era. It was customary in the theatres, and tem- 
ples of the heathen, and for this reason generally discarded 
by the primitive Christians. Its practice appeared first 
among the Syrian Churches. It was introduced into the 
Eastern Churches by Flavian and Diodorus, in the middle of 
the fourth century ; and from them it was transferred, A. D. 
370, to those of the West, and it soon came into general use 
in these Churches, under the name of the Ambrosian style 
of music. 

In the songs of the primitive Christian Zion, old and 
young, men and women, bore a part. The music was not 
assigned to only a few. Their psalmody was the joint ser- 
vice of the whole congregation in ynison. Such is the testi- 
mony of Llilary and Ambrose. Chrysostom says: “It was 
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the ancient custom, as it still is with us, for all to come to- 
gether, and unitedly join in signing. The young and the old, 
rich and poor, male and female, bond and free, all join in 
one song. All worldly distinctions here cease, and the whole 
congregation form one general chorus.” Coleman’s Prim. 
Ch. p. 372. 

Such were the general features of the service of song in 
the apostolic and early Church; and in this historical sur- 
vey, we have attained a point of observation from which we 
are better able to take a view of the subject of Church mu- 
sic, as it comes up as a present practical matter. 

II. It is proper to regard the use, or office, of Church 
music, as two-fold. It is, first, to serve as a medium for the 
offering of praise and devotion. It is an act of direct wor- 
ship. Christians are all “priests unto God,” authorized to 
come before Him, in Christ, to offer the sacrifices of thanks- 
giving, praise, and prayer. “Hymns and songs’’ are the 
spontaneous development of the inner sentiments of piety. 
The grateful heart, joyful in God, pours itself forth in sing- 
ing almost as spontaneously as the bird of the green forests 
utters its delight in its warbled song. Devotion is musical. 
Song is the appropriate and instinctive language of worship. 
The midnight dungeon at Philippi could not repress the 
hymn of praise, on the wings of which Paul and Silas rose 
above their troubles and pain. The unfallen angels worship 
in music. The stars of the morning sang together to God 
when He made the worlds. In the strains of “Gloria in 
Excelsis,” the celestial choir celebrated the initial act in the 
glorious work of redemption by Christ. Music becomes the 
medium of the Church’s highest and most impassioned praises 
and devotions. As in the Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the revival of religion is always attended by a revival 
of the spirit of sacred song. Hence Church music, mani- 
festly, should be such as to form an appropriate vehicle of 
praise, and other deep devotional feelings. It is not simply 
to furnish a field for the exercise and display of artistic skill, 
ingenuity, or taste, on the part of a few select singers. It 
is not simply something to be enjoyed by the congregation, 
as a fine performance, delightful, enchanting to the ear. But 
it belongs pre-eminently to the people, as the free, easy, and 
appropriate channel for the utterance of their hearts, in de- 
votion, to God. 

The other appropriate office and relation of Church masic, 
is the awakening of still more lively religious emotions. I¢ 
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is not only an act, but an aid, of devotion. Music and song 
have a reflex power on the feelings of those who use them. 
Singing enkindles the heart that engages in it. To consti- 
tute it a Christian service, it must. be engaged in “with the 
spirit and with the understanding.” And then, if the music 
be truly devotional—a proper mould for the thoughts and 
emotions of a worshipping assembly to throw themselves 
into—the devotional sentiment will almost necessarily rise 
into better warmth, activity and life. The graces of faith, 
hope, joy, charity, or any other, may thus be developed, and 
elevated to a better and happier state. A person may not 
only give his joy wings in song, but sing his sorrows away. 
When cast down, Luther would say, “Come let us sing the 
forty-sixth Psalm.”’ And he would sing himself into a holy, 
serene trust, or up on the heights of an assured triumph in 
God. It must be admitted that not all singing, or music in 
Churches, is thus devotion-inspiring. It is sometimes but 
little suited to stir the devotional feelings of the soul, and 
draw them forth. By the perpetual selection of new pieces, 
it may be kept so strange, that it neither has any hallowed 
associations, nor can the people throw their hearts into its 
strains. It may be so complicated and difficult, as a per- 
formance, that the whole attention is absorbed in the effort to 
execute it. It may be so harsh, discordant, or drawling, as 
to drive nearly all devotion away from the souls, at whose 
sound-entrance God has been pleased to place a delicate or 
musical ear. But where Church music is what it ought to 
be, it will lift the devotional feelings of believers into a 
higher, purer, more hopeful and religious frame. We draw 
nearer to God in, and by it, and holy powers put their levers 
of spiritual elevation under our souls. It may be placed 
among maxims for the improvement of piety, that religious 
affections must have utterance and exercise. And though 
the earliest notes take hold of but the faintest hope, and rise 
up from the deepest depths of trial and gloom, the progress 
of the song quickens and exalts. We may read this fact in 
the Psalms of David, which may be regarded as leaves of 
his personal experience. They show how his own voice and 
instrument reflected their influence on his sentiments. The 
key-note of many of them changes, so that beginning in 
lamenting, they often pass from the minor strains of sorrow 
and end in praise. While he “was musing, the fire burned ;” 
and while he was singing his soul passed through new frames, 
and often emerged from depths of horror to lofty thanksgiv- 
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ing. He begins a psalm, “‘O Lord, rebuke me not in thine 
anger.” But the cloud disappears, and he ends it, “The 
Lord hath heard the voice of my weeping.” He begins, 
“How long wilt thou forget me, O Lord?” But as the song 
advances, faith recovers its vision of the divine love, and he 
ends, “I will sing unto the Lord, because He hath dealt 
bountifully with me.” He commences, ‘Out of the depths 
have I cried unto Thee ;”’ but the wings of song soon raise 
him above the depths, and he ends, “Let Israel hope in the 
Lord, for with the Lord there is mercy, and with Him is 
plenteous redemption.”’ Eminent as David was for piety, his 
heart seems to havegbeen more frequently out of tune than 
his harp. In the use of the harp he again attuned his heart. 
In holy song he rose from griefs to joy. These leaves of 
his experience are written for our instruction. And we may 
rest assured, that there are uses in sacred music, and benefits 
in this part of divine worship in regard to inward experience, 
which many of us have yet to learn. It has an office as a 
quickener of devotion. The character of Church music 
should always be such as to be helpful in this direction. 

III. From this two-fold use of the music, or singing, of 
the sanctuary, it becomes apparent that it must be essentially 
congregational. As a vehicle of praise, or medium of wor- 
ship, all have reasons to engage in it, that forbid their silence. 
The call of the Bible, as well as the voice of ten thousand 
mercies received, is ““Let the people praise Thee: let all the 
people praise Thee.” If the object be the subjective quick- 
ening of devotional emotion, there are none without need of 
the excitation connected with their own engagement in holy 
song. ‘The early Church certainly caught the spirit of true 
New Testament worship, when the whole congregation united, 
as a general chorus, in the hymns of praise. The New Tes- 
tament knows nothing of a Church having the singing done 
by deputy, the members themselves sitting and listening to it 
as an artistic entertainment. It knows nothing of a worship 
conducted by a few on behalf of a silent multitude come to- 
gether to be sung to, the music being too exquisitely de- 
lightful for anything but entranced hearing, or too complicated 
and fantastic to be joined in; or the congregation being too 
indifferent and undevotional to open their lips. The Scrip- 
tures call upon everything that hath breath, to join in this 
divine employ. 

This congregational singing is not, it would seem, incon- 
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sistent with the existence and proper office of choirs. The 
organized choir of the Jewish Church, approved by God and 
acceptable to Him, cannot but be regarded as a scriptural 
warrant for their employment in the Church’s praise. And, 
manifestly, they have an important use. A choir of the right 
kind does a most valuable service; and it may well be ques- 
tioned if it is possible to devise any other way of fulfilling so 
well the necessary part assigned it. But the true conception 
of the use of a choir, is not to take the singing out of the 
hands of the congregation, nor relieve them of it. It is not 
to sing for a Church that will not sing for itself. Its office 
is only to lead the singing of the comgregation, “‘only this, 
and nothing more.” This it can do better than an individual. 
By the accuracy of its music, and the larger volume of sound, 
it becomes an easier, truer, and more pleasant guide to the 
voices of the Church, than the leadership of one person. It 
sustains the different parts, and fosters and enables a higher 
and better development of music. For the music of the 
sanctuary must be allowed to remain in no rude state. 
Christianity favors the highest culture of every thing good. 
It claims, in its service, the best exercise of our regenerate 
powers. Whilst, therefore, Church music must be congrega- 
tional, to fulfil its devotional relations, it must use the aid of 
the most careful and refined cultivation, to make it worthy of 
the holy sanctuary. 

So, too, with regard to an Organ, or other suitable instru- 
ment. Few among us, after reading the inspired Psalms, 
would feel that an instrument is out of place in the Church of 
God. It may be made a valuable auxiliary. This is espe- 
cially true of the organ. The long connection of this 
instrument with the services of the sanctuary constitutes it 
almost sacred, and it is peculiarly helpful in adding tone and 
impressiveness to the music of the Church. Its deep, rich 
tones swell out the volume of the people’s grateful, or ador- 
ing, praise. But the instrument is not to be an excuse for 
the silence of the human voice. The Psalmist having said, 
“Awake, psaltery and harp,” exclaims, “I myself will awake 
early.” It did not satisfy him, that instruments of music 
should start from their silence. He felt that to be but the 
signal for his own awakening, to throw his soul into the tide 
of holy melody. The sound of the organ should be heard 
as the signal for the congregation's own song. 

Thus both choir and organ, do not displace, but involve, 
when viewed aright, congregational singing. Singing is 
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worship, which cannot be done by proxy. The minister is 
not to change his form of address to the people, “Come, let 
us sing unto the Lord,” into the phraseology which would 
express the fact in many Christian sanctuaries, ‘“‘Let us listen 
to the choir and organ performing a hymn.’’ ‘The music of 
our Churches, however skilfully performed by a select few, 
whilst the rest are silent, can never fulfil its office, or wake 
up the rightful influences of sacred song. It may be beau- 
tiful; but it is not the up-going of the soul of the people to 
God, on the wings of melody. Like the corruscations of the 
Northern Lights, it may amuse and please, but it passes 
away, leaving the heart cold and cheerless as _ before. 
What God looks for and loves, in the assemblies of His peo- 
ple, is worship. The music of the Church mast pass down 
from the choir to the congregation, and run with its quicken- 
ing influence from man to man, till they all feel their soul 
ascending in the song which they unitedly raise to God. It 
is then, that, 


“The heart grows warm with holy fire, 
And kindles with a pure desire” 


The truth is, we shall never fully know the joys and benefits 
of the sanctuary, until there be poured out upon the Churches 
a new baptism in regard to this part of worship. Of the 
many things in which we need a revival, the fellowship of 
this service of song is one. There is a deficiency in this 
particular, throughout the Churches, too plain to be disguised, 
and too chilling not to be felt. Our creed may be pure, our 
ministry able, there may be a large and decorous attendance 
at the “house of prayer,”” we may have a punctual resort to 
ordinances ; but an utter deadness in this associate homage 
to our God and Saviour, will leave our worship spiritless and 
joyless. As it is, 

“Hosannas languish on our tongues 

And our devotion dies.” 


And we need such a revival of the spirit of worship in sacred 
song, as shall fill the courts of God’s house, not with the 
mere echoes of artistically executed operatic pieces, but with 
the ascending volume of the Church’s united and fervent de- 
votions,. 

IV. This view of the uses, and essential characteristics 
of Church music, prepares us to mark some of the errors 
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and faults in connection with it, which need eorrection in 
many of our congregations. 

1. First of all, the people, generally, have too low an im- 
pression of the importance of this part of our Church ser- 
vices. This frequently results from their want of conception 
of the true design and uses of music in the sanctuary, as the 
vehicle of praise, and a means of elevation of religious feel- 
ing. Singing becomes only a little decorous formality, filling 
in, between other essential parts of the service of the sanctu- 
ary, or a mere pleasurable choir entertainment. Its import- 
ance is not felt as Luther felt it, when he wrote, “With those 
who neglect the music of the Church, as all fanatics do, I 
‘cannot be satisfied: for music is a gift of God by which Sa- 
tan may be repulsed, and sorrow driven away. Next to 
theology, I give it the highest place and honor.” The min- 
istry is probably much to blame for this state of things. 
They give little or no instruction on the subject. It is ex- 
cluded from its right place in their pulpit ministrations. 
They have sermons on prayer, participation in the Lord’s 
Supper, attendance on the preached word, and almost every 
aspect of Christian duty. But how seldom do we hear a 
sermon, or even a part of one, on the duty and benefits of 
worshipping God in holy song. ‘This prominent and impor- 
tant part of religious service, is treated with almost total 
neglect by the pulpit. Is it a wonder that the people set but 
a light value on Church music ? 

2. Another wrong connects itself with the formation of 
choirs. ‘They are composed of merely professional paid 
singers, without any regard to spiritual or Christian qualifi- 
cations. They are, thus, often constituted of persons who 
are not only no Church members, but openly wicked and un- 
godly. The objection is not to a proper compensation of 
musical training and skill in the leadership of a choir, but to 
the hiring of an irreligious professional committee, to per- 
form this portion of worship for the congregation—forming a 
choir after the manner of composing an opera troupe. A 
company of persons wholly destitute of the spirit of worship, 
is set to do all this part of it for the whole Church. To me 
it seems a simple and shocking profanity—bad as Belshaz- 
zar’s desecration of the sacred cups of Jehovah’s house. It 
is astonishing that any Christian congregation should ever be 
betrayed into such a gross violation of the order and sanetity 
of the house of God. The choir should be composed of 
Christians, on whose lips the utterance of the words of divine 
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songs is not all a hollow mockery. The musical talent of 
each congregation ought to furnish its choir. This rule can- 
not be too closely maintained. 

3. A further evil is sometimes found in connection with 
the playing of the organ, or other instrament. There is fre- 
quently too much occupation of time in unsuitable and unde- 
votional performances, torturing the instrument, as well as 
the feelings of the listening congregation, with exhibitions of 
musica! skill and great feats of sound, in long voluntaries and 
interludes. There is too much playing before the hymns, 
and at their close. It is the introduction of too much of the 
merely mechanical into the service of Him who is to be wor- 
shipped with the spirit and with the understanding. It is to 
be hoped that these long voluntaries and interludes will soon 
go out of fashion among our Churches. They violate good 
taste, as well as devotional spirit. An American, visiting 
London )ast year, gives an account of a service he attended 
at “All Saint’s Church,” one of the finest and most elegant 
in the city. He says, “I must express my delight with the 
singing of the hymns at this service. The words were evan- 
gelical and sweet. The tunes were familiar, and the time 
was so rapid and inspiriting, that I was fascinated. They 
sang six or eight verses, and I wished there had been twenty- 
six. There were no interludes. The organ was heard only 
as an accompaniment, I think we have much to learn about 
sacred song. We kill the elasticity of our songs by a drawl- 
ing style of singing. In many of our Churches, the hymn 
is an infliction, whereas it should be a refreshment and a joy. 
The organist must show off his skill, and the slow movements 
of the song sometimes make one yawn. A capital reform 
will be accomplished when we suppress the interludes, or 
limit them to ten seconds, and rouse ourselves to rapid, cheer- 
ful songs of praise.” This judgment is probably right, as to 
both the interludes and the need of more rapid singing. The 
heart grows sluggish in this drawling singing, but rushes out 
with more life in the rapid strains of quick and exhilerating 
music. 

4. Yet another fault needing eorrection, is the custom, 
which some Churches tolerate in their choir of always using 
new tunes, or music in which the congregation cannot unite. 
Some choirs are afraid lest the intermingling voices of the 
people may spoil the exquisite delicacy and sweetness of 
their own utterances. They wish to prevent the congrega- 
tion frow singing, that there may be no warring of the mu- 
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sic as an artistic performance. Their end is attained by*the 
constant selection of new or difficult pieces. Sometimes, 
without any such design, the choir is led to deny the congre- 
gation their old familiar tunes, dear to them by many hal- 
lowed associations, by its simple fondness for new music. It 
is certainly well to introduce new tunes, of merit, but not 
faster than the congregation can learn them, and not to be 
thrown out again for the next new composition that may 
strike the fancy of the choir. The soul of the congregation 
can better go forth toward God in worship through the old 
familiar tunes which they have long been accustomed to sing, 
than in the most elaborate and exquisite new piece that mu- 
sical science may be able to produce. 

But it is needless to extend this enumeration. We should 
stir up, not only the gift that is in us, but the musical gift 
that is in our Churches. There are talents here that have 
never been put out to usury. We should press forward to 
things that have not yet been attained in Church music, and 
the music of our Churches. The way and the means are 
apparent from the facts and principles thus brought out. 

The people must rise to a juster appreciation of the im- 
portance of this part of worship, and take a deeper interest 
in it. The music of a congregation will correspond very 
much to the interest they manifest in it. It will never be 
high, where a Church’s sense of its value is low. It will 
never be good where there is a general indifference to it. 

The ministry must more fully meet their obligations to 
this aspect of the Cultus. The reform must begin with 
them. Luther's idea of the education of the ministry in 
the science of music ought to be respected. It would the 
better prepare the pulpit for its duty in this connection. A 
worthier sense of the importance of the music of the Church, 
would soon be given to the people. 

The choir must be truly devoted to its work. It should 
feel that next to the pulpit, it has entrusted to it the most 
solemn and important part of the services of the sanctuary. 
It is no light thing to lead this part of the public devotions. 
It is not a thing to be done by mere rote, or without atten- 
tion, stady, effort and earnestness. In view of the impor- 
tance of this service, and its relation to the enjoyment and 
profit of the whole congregation, each member of a choir 
should be conscientiously and religiously faithful, in doing 
his part, to make everything it ought to be. Careless- 


ness in the chuir is as little to be excused, as carelessness in 
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the pulpit.. Its duties must be prepared for; and they are 
such as ought to enlist the enthusiasm of its members. 

And the young should all be taught and accustomed to 
sing, with something of the same care with which they are 
taught to read and write. This is needed to fit them for 
their full duty and service in the Church of Christ. To form 
the habit of singing the praise of God, singing should be 
made a part of the family worship of every Christian house- 
hold. The training should go on in the Sabbath School, 
where sacred music should be carefully taught, and love for 
it, fostered in every heart. There should be such a training, 
as to enable all to sing, and so to enkindle their love for it 
and habituate them to it, thet in the public congregation no 
voice shall be dumb, when the love of God or the sufferings 
of Christ engage the Church’s songs. Perhaps an arrange- 
ment of our Hymn Books, with the music indicated or at- 
tached to each hymn, would be helpful in securing a general 
familiarity with the tunes and union in the song. It is well 
known how congregational singing has flourished among the 
Germans, in whose books the “Melody” is named with the 
hymn, and commonly used in connection with it. It would 
be well to inquire what has made the Germans a nation of 
singers, and filled her evangelical Churches with the volume 
of such universal praise. 

Song has been taught us from heaven. We should culti- 
vate it for employment in heaven. For, there will be Church 
music there—in the Church triumphant. On the “sea of 
glass mingled with fire,’ the Church will renew the songs 
she learned here. With her redeemed faculties, purified and 
ennobled, she will take up again the two-fold songs of Provi- 
dence and Grace, “The song of Moses, and the song of the 
Lamb.” 
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ARTICLE II. 


REMINISCENCES OF DECEASED LUTHERAN MINISTERS. 
LXI. 
BENJAMIN KELLER. 


Among models of personal and pastoral worth few men 
deserve a higher place than this venerable patriarch. He 
was honored of God in ministering to the well-being of his 
fellow men and in sustaining and carrying forward the inter- 
ests of the Redeemer’s kingdom. His career was one of 
great usefulness. He belonged toa class of ministers who 
quietly and unobtrusively impress their character upon the 
generation in the midst of whom they live, whose faithful- 
ness is embalmed in the hearts of the people, and whose in- 
fluence will be felt till the end of time. Some of our earliest 
reminiscences are associated with the ministry of this man of 
God. Pastor of the congregation in our native place we 
were frequently, in our childhood, brought in contact with 
him, and it is among the most pleasant recollections of our 
life that we knew him so well, and enjoyed so much of his 
confidence and esteem. Indefatigable in his labors, wise in 
counsel, kind in intercourse, earnest in his work, devoted to 
every thing that concerned the prosperity of the Church, we 
remember him with warm affection, and hope to meet him in 
a brighter and a better world, there to renew our friendship, 
and to unite with him in the purer worship of our God. 
Nothing could be more in entire accordance with our feelings 
than to portray the virtues of his character and to acknowl- 
edge the services of his life. 

Benjamin Keller was the son of Andrew and Barbara Kel- 
ler, and was born in Lancaster, Pa., March 4th, 1794. The 
offspring of pious parents, members of the Lutheran Church, 
he was in infancy dedicated to God in the ordinance of Bap- 
tism, and, in early life, carefully trained in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. Under the faithful ministry of Rev. 
Dr. H. E. Muhlenberg, whose memory was always very pre- 
cious to him, he made a public profession of religion, and 
from the time that he first indulged the hope that he had be- 
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come the subject of renewing grace, he felt a strong desire 
to devote himself to the ministry of reconciliation. His 
classical and theological studies, in preparation for the work, 
were pursued at Frederick, Md., and Lancaster, Pa., under 
the direction of Rev. Dr. D. F. Schaeffer, and his revered 
and beloved pastor, Dr. Muhlenberg. On the completion of 
his course, in 1814, before he had reached his twenty-first 
year, he was commissioned by the Synod of Pennsylvania to 
preach the gospel, and, at once, entered upon the duties of 
the pastoral office. His first charge was Carlisle, Pa. Here 
he labored with zeal and fidelity for thirteen years, devoting 
himself with unremitting toil to eight congregations and per- 
forming an amount of service that seems almost incredible. 
In 1827 he received and accepted a call to the associated 
churches of Germantown, Barren-Hill and White-Marsh, 
where he continued for seven years, laboring with unceasing 
activity and great success, and exerting an influence marked 
and salutary, the fruits of which are visible in the four in- 
dependent and flourishing charges that have since grown out 
of this field of labor. In 1834, he resigned the position and 
in obedience to the earnest and importunate wishes of the 
Parent Education Society, consented to engage in its service, 
as General Agent. But his preferences for the pastoral 
office, to which he seemed so well adapted, were so decided 
that after a brief and successful mission, he determined to re- 
sume the work, and accepted a call, as Pastor of the Luther- 
an Church in Gettysburg, with its surrounding country con- 
gregations. Here he coutinued to exercise his office for 
seventeen years with the most exemplary fidelity, his minis- 
try being acceptable and highly useful. The relationship 
was terminated in consequence of the urgent desire of the 
Synod of Pennsylvania to secure his services in its effort to 
endow a German Professorship in the Institutions at Gettys- 
burg. After looking at the subject in all its bearings he 
reached the conclusion, that it was his duty to accept the 
appointment, notwithstanding the great personal sacrifices 
which he knew it would involve. By his untiring devotion to 
the work, his perseverance and tact, the object was readily 
attained. ‘The funds required were procured and warm 
friends secured wherever his labors extended. The enter- 
prise having been accomplished he now settles in Philadel- 
phia and devotes his time and energies to the German popu- 
lation in the North-eastern part of the city. The effort was 
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crowned with remarkable success, and the result was the or- 
ganization of the large and prosperous congregation of St. 
James, and the speedy erection of a beautiful and substantial 
church edifice. But his physical strength was found inade- 
quate for so extensive a field; he, therefore, withdrew, that 
another might enter into his labors. He did not, however, 
retire to rest. His active habits would not permit him to 
remain unemployed. He cheerfully yielded to the wishes of 
the Lutheran Board of Publication, and undertook a general 
agency and superintendence of its interests. His services, so 
faithfully rendered, have identified his name permanently 
with this Institution. The Board is indebted to his watchful 
care and promising labors more than to any other individual 
in the Church. He visited many of our churches, interested 
in the work pastors and people, whose confidence and affec- 
tions he enjoyed in a high degree, collected funds, suggested 
and secured the publication of some of the most valuable and 
popular books the Society has issued, and continued its Gen- 
eral Superintendent till his death, retained in the position by 
the unanimous wish of the Board, even when the state of his 
health allowed him to give to the work only his wise and 
faithful counsels. During the last two years of his life, when 
unable to travel through the Church, he was anxious to serve 
his Master by preaching the Gospel, and for a season, feeble 
as he was, regularly performed missionary labor for a Ger- 
man congregation, at Germantown. Until the last, the mas- 
ter-spirit of his life was strong; the desire of his heart was 
to be useful, to labor for the advancement of the great work, 
to which, in his early years, he had consecrated his powers. 
He died July 2nd, 1864, in the Tist year of his age, and 
after a service of fifty years in the Gospel ministry. 
Throughout his illness, which lasted many weeks, and often 
caused him great suffering, he was calm and self-possessed, 
ready to converse whenever the effort was not too painful, 
and, at all times, full of faith and resignation. Joy and peace 
marked his transition from the toils and conflicts of earth to 
the rest and happiness of heaven. ‘They laid his remains in 
the cemetery of St. Michael’s Church, Germantown, once 
the scene of his active labors. On the occasion of his funeral 
the Rev. Dr. Krotel delivered an address from the words, 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant: thou hast been 
faithful over a few thing, I will make thee ruler over many 
things: enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” Dr. Krauth, 
Dr. Martin, Revs. Messrs. Wenzel, Bickel, Laird and Albert, 
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also, participated in the exercises. ‘All through the vast as- 
sembly,” says Dr. Krauth, “the{tokens of grief were many and 
touching, yet, as with eyes dimmed with tears the mourners 
turned away, all felt that the immortal part of him whose 
ashes lay at their feet, was in the full joy of his Lord. He 
dwells in a brightness beyond that of the sun, beneath whose 
noon-tide effulgence the shadowy light fell through the old 
trees, tremulously glimmering upon his last lowly resting 
place, the grave of one of the best and best-beloved of our 
race—that sun the emblem of his glory in the eyes of God 
and of good men—that shade, the emblem of his meek and 
self-renouncing spirit.” 

Mr. Keller was twice married. Ilis first wife was a 
daughter of Jacob Crever, of Carlisle, the widow of the 
Rev. Solomon Schaeffer, and mother of Rev. C. W. Schaef- 
fer, D. D., of Germantown Pa. From this union there 
were eight children, six of whom, two sons and four 
daughters, are still living. His son Muhlenberg, an ac- 
tive and efficient minister the Lutheran Church, preceded him 
only a few months into the eternal world. Mr. Keller was 
again married in 1835, to Maria, daughter of John Stroup, 
of Philadelphia, who survives to mourn the loss of an affec- 
tionate, devoted husband. 

Mr. Keller’s ministry was a scene of earnest and vigorous 
labor, bearing directly upon the best interests not only of his 
own people, but of the Church and the world at large. Asa 
preacher he was practical, impressive and sincere. His ser- 
mons brought out the great truths, contained in God’s word, 
in the most simple manner without any pretension, and 
his deportment in the pulpit was marked by a peculiar 
solemnity and a reverence, becoming the sanctuary. 

As a pastor he stood in the very foremost rank, a model of 
diligence, fidelity and wisdom, in the discharge of the diversi- 
fied duties pertaining to the ministry, an example of earnest 
and laborious toil. He never filled a pastoral charge, or as- 
sumed any position with which a benediction was not con- 
nected. It was his practice to visit all the families in his 
charge, and he was most careful that no one should be over- 
looked, especially those in the more humble walks of life. 
Generously sympathizing with those who were in affliction, 
tender and devoted in his attentions to the sick and the sor- 
rowing, never losing an opportunity to present consolation 
and to enforce the solemn lessons of God’s providence, an 
excellent counsellor in times of difficulty, the relation he sus- 
tained to his flock seemed very much like that of a father to 
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his family. He moved among his people with paternal dig- 
nity, dispensing to them the evidences of his good will, and 
constantly receiving from them expressions of the most filial 
regard. 

As an Agent he had, also, superior qualifications. This 
was seen in his good judgment, singular prudence, modera- 
tion and patience, as well as in the simplicity of his manners, 
the absence of every thing that looked like ostentation, his 
kindness and dignity, and his respect for all the proprieties 
of social life. His labors in this position indicated the same 
zea! and love, the same conscientious regard to official obli- 
gation, the same success, as characterized his efforts in other 
departments. He never forgot that he was a minister of the 
gospel, and that he was responsible to a higher authority 
than any human tribunal. 

In private life there was much that was attractive in Mr. 
Keller’s character. He was stern yet kind and gentle. He 
possessed great tenderness of spirit, a heart overflowing with 
the warmest sympathies. His life was marked by all the 
amenities which adorn the Christian character, beautiful and 
consistent, never, in his intercourse with others, conniving at 
wrong, or indulging in the aimless jest or the idle word. 
Careful to a fault not to give the least trouble to his friends, 
always faithful to every interest committed to his trust, his 
example will never be forgotten. Among the more promi- 
nent traits of his character, was his unswerving integrity; a 
rigid adherence to what he regarded as right, a steadfast 
maintenance of the truth. No considerations of present ad- 
vantage, or expediency, or worldly prudence could carry 
him away from what he believed to be the path of duty. 
Nothing could tempt him, nothing appal him, nothing divert 
him from his purpose. However great the personal sacrifice, 
he would never abandon his honest convictions. Ile was a 
man of great intrepidity, quite above what, on a superficial 
acquaintance, might have been imagined. This was particu- 
larly seen when great principles were involved, or the inter- 
ests of the Church, as he supposed, were imperiled. He was 
distinguished for his habits of industry which led him to fill 
up his whole time with something useful, to “gather up the 


fragments that nothing should be lost.” He allowed himself 


no vacant hours. He seemed always to be about his Father's 
business. Yet his labors were so methodically arranged, that 
he never appeared to be in a hurry, or at a loss to decide 
what subject should next claim his attention. He was most 
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exact in fulfilling all his engagements. It was strange to 
find him a minute after time when an appointment had been 
made. Punctuality he regarded as one of the cardinal vir- 
tues. With his unfailing industry was closely connected 
great energy, a resolute will, an earnest and heroic persever- 
ance that never yielded to any obstacle that was not abso- 
lutely insuperable. He was, also, remarkable for his benevo- 
lence. Though his pecuniary means were never ample, his 
contributions were cheerfully given, and to the full measure 
of his ability. His heart and his hand were always extended 
to the relief of human suffering. Those who were brought 
into the most intimate relations with him were often struck 
with the fact, that he was constantly desirous of ministering 
to the comfort of others, of relieving human suffering and of 
subserving a good cause. There is no enlarged enterprise, 
or benevolent scheme in which the Lutheran Church has been 
engaged for the last forty years, in connection with which he 
did not occupy a prominent place and exercise a controlling 
influence. Lis devotion to the Church was unfaltering and 
earnest. As a Director of the Theological Seminary, a 
Trustee of Pennsylvania College, a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Parent Education Society, as President of 
the Lutheran Board of Publication, or as Secretary, or Pres- 
ident of Synod, he was always found at the post of duty, 
and prompt to render the required service, “instant in season 
and out of season,’’ scrupulously careful and conscientious, 
and abundantly successful. 

But the crowning excellence of his character was his con- 
sistent, fervent and active piety. Religion was with him an 
all pervading principle, exercising an influence over his whole 
life, his convictions, his feelings and his actions. He had no 
sympathy with fanaticism or extravagance, but in all his views 
and demonstrations he was calm, intelligent and decided ; 
there was a simplicity, an earnestness tin whatever he said or 
did that made it evident to every one that he was more than 
an ordinary Christian, a good man who daily walked with 
God and lived in charity with his brethren. ‘No man” says 
one* who knew him well, “could more thoroughly sanctify all 
his gifts: he lived and gave, as one who believed that all he 
was and all he had, belonged to Christ. Feeble in body, he 
was more abundant in labor than the strong; unpretending 
in all things, his steady light shone, while meteor after meteor 
dazzling for a while went out in forgetfulness ; and when grow. 


*Rev. Dr. Krauth, of Philadelphia. 
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ing years increased his bodily infirmities, he still more than 
coped in toil and success with the young. Love and rever- 
ence waited on his steps. It is hard to prize such a man 
enough, but if a universal and enthusiastic affection on the 
part of our ministers and people could add anything to the joy 
of one who had, as he had, the approval of his conscience 
and of his God, he enjoyed it to the full. His Christian 
graces, his perfect geniality and amenity, his refined and un- 
failing consideration for the rights and feelings of others 
made him very dear to all who knew him; the aged and the 
young alike enjoyed his presence.” “Thy life,” adds another* 
who for several years sustained to him the relation of Pastor, 
‘“‘was not in vain! It was modest, active, careful, harmonious 
symmetrical and consecrated to God. We would not call the 
back. Thou hast fought a good fight; thou hast finished thy 
course ; thou hast kept the faith. Thou art at rest, and we 
will hold thee in everlasting remembrance !”’ 

Could we trace the varied influence which the subject of 
our sketch exercised by his multiplied and unceasing labors 
in the different spheres of action which he occupied ; could 
we observe how much better the world is, at this time, because 
he lived and fulfilled the work of the ministry, how many are 
already before the throne in white robes, and how many are 
waiting to ascend, who, if they had not been brought within 
the reach of his influence, might have continued in their sins, 
strangers to the covenant of promise, his life and services 
would assume a magnitude, of which, at the present time, we 
can form no adequate conception. But should his name for- 
ever fade from every earthly record, it is indelibly written in 
the register of those who, having turned many to righteous- 
ness, shine as the stars forever and ever. 


LXII. 


FreDERIcK Avaustus MUHLENBERG KELLER. 


It is, also, with feelings of deep and unaffected grief that 
we sit down to prepare a sketch of the companion of our 
youth and the friend of our later years. We knew the sub- 
ject of our present narrative intimately ; we played together 
as boys, and were subsequently associated as students and 
classmates, at College; we gladly add our testimony to his 
sterling qualities, to the excellencies of his mind aud heart. 


*Rev. Dr. Krotel, of Philadelphia. 
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With his name are connected many pleasant memories, and 
we sincerely mourn his early departure, stricken down, as he 
was, in the freshness of manhood, and in the full tide of his 
usefulness. 

Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg Keller, the son of Rev. 
Benjamin and Catharine E. Keller, was born in Carlisle, 
April 19th, 1819. Reared under the influence of faithful 
parental instruction and sound religious principle, in the 
morning of life he renewed his baptismal covenant, and was 
confirmed by his father, on Good Friday, April 1835. His 
early years were marked by a freedom from everything 
vicious. His character was the ever-ripening fruit of the 
seed implanted in his mind when a boy, the result of the 
training he received in his youth. From the atmosphere of 
piety which pervaded the scenes of his childhood, he inhaled 
the spirit which sustained him through life and animated his 
breast in the hour of death. When quite young he mani- 
fested a disposition to serve the Lord in the ministry, and to- 
wards the accomplishment of this object his education was 
directed. He entered the Preparatory Department of Penn- 
sylvania College in the autumn of 1833 and, after a faithful 
and successful prosecution of the course, was graduated at 
the Annual Commencement in 1838. His theological studies 
were pursued, for a season, in the Theological Seminary at 
Gettysburg, and subsequently under the direction of his 
father. And then after engaging, for a brief period, in the 
work of teaching at Waynesboro’ Pa., he was licensed to 
preach the Gospel by the Synod of Pennsylvania, at its ses- 
sion in 1842. Having received a unanimous call to Trinity 
Church, Reading, Pa., as an Assistant to Rev. Dr. Miller, 
he immediately entered upon the duties assigned him, with 
great energy and zeal. During the occupancy of this posi- 
tion he was eminently successful in his administration, as 
Superintendent of the Sunday School connected with the 
church, which under his care greatly prospered and numbered 
upwards of six hundred pupils. He was deeply interested in 
the work and to the children and the youth of the Church 
his devotion was marked and affectionate. 

After the death of Dr. Miller in 1850, St. James’ Church 
in the same city was organized, of which he became the 
Pastor. This congregation with others in the vicinity he con- 
tinued to serve till his death, with a faithfulness and a dili- 
gence that never faltered. In the discharge of his duties 
never sparing himself, even denying himself the relaxation 
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which nature seemed to require, he contracted disease of the 
chest which baffled medical skill, and terminated his labors, 
March 18th, 1564. Ile died at the residence of his brother, 
Dr. Schaeffer, Germantown, Pa., whither he had gone on a 
brief visit to rest, and for the purpose of recuperating his 
health. In prospect of death he expressed the most cordial 
resignation to the will of his Heavenly Father. Resting 
upon the many promises of the Gospel which, for upwards 
of twenty years, he had preached to others, his heart and 
mind were kept in perfect peace. He felt that he had sin- 
cerely dedicated himself to the Redeemer, and that, trusting 
to him, he had nothing to fear in passing into the unseen 
world. 

His body, enclosed in a coffin covered with black cloth, 
and accompanied by sorrowing friends was brought to Read- 
ing which had been the scene of his whole ministerial life, 
and deposited in the Church which had so long witnessed his 
zealous labors. In that edifice, deeply draped in the em- 
blems of mourning, it was exposed to view in front of the 
chancel, and all were permitted to look upon the lifeless re- 
mains of their departed pastor and friend, whose spirit 
already rested in the bosom of its God. “It would be im- 
possible,” says one of the secular sheets, “to describe with 
what esteem each one viewed for the last time the face of 
him whose voice, now silent in death, they had so often 
heard. The Sunday School Scholar, youth, manhood and 
old age, mingled in tearful expressions of heart-felt sympa- 
thy, whilst the members of the church and the congregation 
were visibly affected at the loss of their beloved pastor.” 
An eloquent and impressive discourse was delivered by Rev. 
Dr. Krotel from the words: “I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that day: and 
not to me only, but unto all them also that love his appear- 
ing.” Rev. Dr. Mann, Rev. Messrs. H. 8. Miller, G. A. 
Wenzel, M. Valentine, of the Lutheran Church, Rev. B. 
Bausman, of the German Reformed and Rev. Dr. Richards, 
of the Presbyterian, also, assisted in the services. The fun- 
eral cortege, accompanied by the clergy of the city, Protes- 
tant as well as Catholic, representatives from the ministry 
in Philadelphia and other sections of the Commonwealth, 
and a large portion of the community, then proceeded from 
the Church to the Charles-Evans Cemetery, where the usual 
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service for the dead was read, a touching dirge sung, and we 
committed the mortal remains of Muhlenberg Keller, whose 
blameless life and devotion to his sacred calling had endeared 
so many hearts to him, to their final resting place, “earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust, looking for the general 
resurrection in the last day, and the life of the world to come 
thrdugh our Lord Jesus Christ, who shall raise his followers 
to the participation of his own happiness and glory in 
heaven.” 

The great sorrow, which was manifested on the occasion of 
Mr. Keller’s obsequies, was only the unrestrained tribute of 
affection to his high personal worth. He was a conscientious 
watchful, diligent and persevering pastor, extending his la- 
bors from the pulpit to the Sunday School and from house 
to house, prompt to give his attendance wherever sickness or 
sorrow called, inculcating the lessons and administering the 
consolations of religion, and happy in the influence and the 
results of his ministerial interest and care. As a preacher 
he was clear, instructive and evangelical. Ilis whole de- 
meanor in the sacred desk plainly showed that he was him- 
self conscious that he appeared there as an ambassador of 
Christ. He used no cant expressions; he attempted no ex- 
hibitions of superior goodness ; he never, in the pulpit, or in 
conversation, expressed by tone, language or gesture an emo- 
tion which he did not feel. There was an air of sincerity 
and affectionate earnestness in his manner which rendered 
him very attractive to his friends. In his character he was 
frank, self-sacrificing, loyal and patriotic, ever ready to aban- 
don comfort, and even to peril life if duty required it, as was 
illustrated throughout bis ministerial career, and in his 
prompt and cordial response to the call of the Governor, on 
the occasion of the threatened invasion of the Common- 
wealth by the Rebels in the fall of 1862, one of the darkest 
and most trying periods in our country’s history. He was, 
also, self-relying and fearless in the discharge of duty, firm 
in his convictions and unshaken in his resolutions. He usu- 
ally decided a question for himself, after having examined it 
in all its relations, without much regard to the opinions of 
others, and when he had carefully reached a conclusion he 
was not easily induced to swerve from his position. Ile 
changed it only in obedience to reason and the power of the 
truth. He was distinguished for his truthfulness and sincer- 
ity. From his inmost soul he hated hypocrisy and all chi- 
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canery. Ile never moved in curved lines. He believed with 
Barrow that a straight line is the shortest in morals as well 
as in Geometry. He always expressed great dissatisfaction 
with the practice, often too common, of censuring the absent, 
or sitting in uncharitable judgment upon their actions. He 
was public-spirited, enterprising, devoted to his work, child- 
like in his confidence, ‘given to hospitality,” and strong in 
his attachments. His life was one of great purity, earnest- 
ness and fidelity in the Gospel ministry, which justly secured 
for him the confidence and esteem, not only of his own peo- 
ple, but of the entire Christian community. His name is 
enshrined in the affections of the Church, and we feel assur- 
ed that he was one of the saints whose death is precious in 
the sight of the Lord. “He rests from his labors, and his 
works do follow him.” 

Mr. Keller was married, in 1848, to Susan H., daughter 
of J. V. R. Hunter, of Reading, whom he survived sixteen 
years. ‘T'wo children remain to lament the irreparable loss 
of their beloved parents. 


ARTICLE III. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
By Hewry Ziecter, D.D., Selinsgrove, Pa. 


Natural Theology is that branch of theological science 
which derives the knowledge of God and of his will from the 
light of nature and reason. 

We do not pretend to present any new ideas or principles, 
our object is, to bring the result of our reading and reflec- 
tions on this subject, into the narrowest possible limits—to 
present multum in parvo. The reader will frequently find a 
mere suggestion instead of an elaborate discussion. 

With this intimation, we proceed to present, first several 


InrRoDUCTORY REMARKS. 


The Relative importance of nature and revelation as sources 
of the knowledge of God. 


Nature (in which we include reason) can, at best, give us 
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only a knowledge of God’s existence and some of his 
attributes, and thus awaken in us a desire to know more of 
him. 

Even this admission has its limitations: for it is exceed- 
ingly problematical whether reason, independent of tradition, 
ever could have discovered the existence and unity of God. 
One thing is certain—that man never has been destitute of a 
traditionary knowledge of the divine existence, and some of 
his attributes. To say, therefore, that man could arrive at 
the certain knowledge of God’s existence, independently of 
revelation, is asserting that which has never been tried ; 
much less demonstrated. 

The true state of the case seems to be as follows: Man 
has always retained a traditionary knowlege of the divine 
existence. This knowledge, instead of being perfected by 
the light of nature and reason, has, in most instances, degen- 
erated into idolatry. See Rom. 1: 21—25. 

As, however, individuals afterwards became civilized, and 
their intellectual faculties, especially their reason, more fully 
developed, they began to ascribe to their deities, attributes 
more in harmony with the nature of the Great First Cause of 
all things. 

Reason, then, in the first place discovers the proofs of the 
divine existence, that existence being already admitted, or, 
at least premised ; and secondly, it infers the divine attri- 
butes and will from the divine works. 

Nature can, at best, then, give us but a very imperfect 
knowledge of God. Revelation, on the contrary, must ever 
remain “the only true source of Christian truth, and conse- 
quently the only rule of Christian faith and practice.”’* 

Natural religion can never contradict revealed religion, be- 
cause God is the author of nature, and therefore, of all nat- 
ural religion. He is the author also of revealed religion. 
But God can not contradict himself; consequently the relig- 
ion of nature and the religion of revelation must harmonize. 

The scripture proof, that nature is a source whence we 
may derive, or rather confirm and improve our traditionary 
knowledge of God, is given in Rom. 1: 19, 20; and Ps. 19: 
1—6. 

A PretimMInary ARGUMENT. 


Before we proceed to give the evidence from the works of 
nature for the existence and attributes of God, we will call 
*Kuapp’s Ch. Th. p. 38. 
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attention to an important preliminary consideration, viz : 
That the denial of the Divine Existence involves an intellec- 
tual impossibility.* 

I, Consider “the immense amount of knowledge requisite, 
in certain cases to establish a negative.” Examples: 

1, There has not been a deer in Pennsylvania for the 
last twenty years. 2. “There is not now, and there never 
was in the eity of New York, a human being lineally descen- 
ded from Martin Luther.” 

To prove either of these propositions requires a species of 
omniscience and omnipresence. 

If. It requires less knowledge to establish an affirmative 
than a negative proposition. 

Apply this remark to examples 1, and 2, supra. 

Ill. The Application, viz: to the atheist’s assertion, 
“There is no God.” ‘To establish this negative proposition, 
we must be possessed— 

1. Of omnipresence. Why? 2. Of omniscience. Why ? 
Therefore. 3. Of external existence. Why? Therefore, 
also. 4. Of self-existence. 

In short, the atheist, in order to prove the negation of the 
divine existence, must himself possess the attributes of Deity. 
Remark. 

The atheist rejects the existence of God, because there are 
difficulties connected with the doctrine. There are, however, 
greater difficulties connected with his own assertions. 


TuE GENERAL PLAN DEVELOPED. 


There is a necessity, growing out of our mental structure, 
requiring us to admit the existence of an original First Cause. 
We reason from effect to cause; from the creature to the 
Creator. 

I. Whenever we discover the evidence of contrivance, de- 
sign, wisdom, &c., in any work of art, we readily and neces- 
sarily admit the existence of a contriver or designer. 

This agrees with our universal experience and observa- 
tion. 


*The following argument is taken mainly from a work entitled, “/n 
fidelity: lis Aspects, Causes and Agencies. By the Rev. Thomas 
Pearson, Eyemouth, Scotland. See also Ev. Rev. Vol. V. pp. 400-413. 

¢The difficulties of atheism are: 1. It implies an intellectual impos 
sibility ; 2. It requires us to reject all causation, and ascribe everything 
to chance ; and, 3. It must lead to the universal rejection of experience 
ind observation 
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Ii. We discover in the works of nature, contrivance, de- 
sign, wisdom, and power infinitely transcending, in degree, 
the same attributes as found in works of human art. Wo 
must therefore, admit the existence of a cause sufficient to 
account for this superior contrivance, wisdom and power. 

If we admit the conclusion in the one case, then, to bo 
consistent, we must admit it also in the other. 

III. But this author of the works of nature must be tho 
original First Cause: for if he is not, then he must have de- 
rived his existence, wisdom, and power from some pre-exist- 
ent being; and he still from another, and so on; and thus, 
we must, at last, admit the existence of a First Cause, or de- 
ny all causation and ascribe all things to chance. 

This is contrary to our mental structure, because it contra- 
dicts universal experience and observation. 

The Preceding Argument stated in a more popular form, 
Thus : 

I. Nothing can be the cause of its own existence, or make 
itself. Examples. A stone, a book, a watch, X&c. 

II. If these things just mentioned could not come into ex- 
istence by chance, nor make themselves, how much less could 
the works of nature, viz: man, the earth, sun, moon, Xc. ?* 

III. There must, therefore, exist a Being of infinite wis- 
dom, power, and skill, who made all these things. 

This Being we call God, 

Tue GENERAL SUBJECT, 

Having now developed the general plan to be pursued in 
Natural Theology, we proceed to a more minute examination 
of some of the works of nature. The general subject will 
be: Hvidences of contrivance, wisdom, power, ec. 

We select, first, The Human System, which we propose to 
discuss under the following six heads : 

I. Animal or Muscular Motion. 
II. The Eye, the Instrument of Vision. 

III. The Ear, the Instrument of Hearing, 

IV. The Human Skeleton. 

V. The Provision to make up for the constant Wear and 
Tear of the System. é 
VI. The Animal Structure regarded as a Mass. 


ANIMAL, 0k MuscuLar Moron. 
Iere we will consider 





, 


*See Paley’s Nat. Theol. pp. 9—13 
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A. The Adjustment of the bones to admit of Motion, viz: 
Movable Articulations, or Joints. 

B. The Direct, or Immediate Motive Power, viz: the 
Muscles. 

C. The Primary, or Mediate Motive Power, or the Intelli- 
gence directing and controlling Muscular Motion, viz: the 
Human Mind. 

D. The Medium through which the Mind acts on the Mus- 
cles, viz: the Nervous System. ‘ 

A. The adjustment of the bones* to admit of Motion, viz: 
Movable articulations, or joints.+ 

1. The hinge joint. This is found at the elbow, wrist, 
knee, ankle, and head. 2. The ball and socket joint. At 
the shoulder and hip. 38. The rotary joint. Found at the 
head, wrist and elbow. 4. The spring joint. Found in the 
feet and spine. There are 26 bones in the feet,{ and 24 in 
the spine. 5. The flexible joint. Found between the ver- 
tebrze of the spine, and between the spine and the ribs. The 
spine, as a whole, is a spring joint. 

There are cartilages between the articulating surfaces of 
the bones—also oil-sacks, (durse muscose,) supplying 
synovia.|| 

B. The Direct, or Immediate Motive Power,—viz: The 
Museles.§ 

1. The structure of the muscles, and the production of 
motion by contraction.} 

a. A certain number of threads, constituting a bundle of 
fibres. are secured in a sheath. 6. All the bundles, consti- 
tuting a muscle, are again incased in an outside sheath. e 
Motion is produced by contraction, which is always towards 
the centre of the muscle. d. Muscles are always tense, or 
in a state of contraction.** e. Contractility is destroyed, not 
by death, only by putrefaction. f The contractile power is 
increased by the tightness of the sheath or fascia—sometimes 
100 fold. g. Muscles are indebted for the vigor to the free 


*There are 252 bones in the human system. Smith’s Class Book of 
Anatomy, 1840, p. 11. Some authors give only 211. 

tPaley’s Nat. Theology, Ster. Ed, 1838, pp. 65—70, on Joints. 

{27 in the hand. 

llIb. 110. 

@There are 527 muscles in the human system—257 are in pairs. S. 
». 50. 
1S. pp. 50, 51, 53, 55. P. pp. 51, 78. 

**Some physiologists deny this, but say, that the muscles are always 
in a state of tonicity. 
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circulation of the blood. A. Each muscle has its origin and 
insertion by tendons. ¢. Each tendon is conducted through 
a sheath, and receives its oily secretions. 

2. The muscles with the view to different kinds of motion, 
viz: as to variety, quickness and precision. P. pp. 79-90. 

This is accomplished in various ways, viz: 

a. By their figure. They are long, square, triangular, 
flat, round, and they vary in length from one-eighth of an 
inch to three feet. §S. p. 50. On small muscles, see P. p. 
83, sec. IV. 0. By the combination of various muscles. 
Important motions are performed by the combined help of 
different muscles. Ib. p. 83, sec. III]. Jn breathing, about 
100 are employed—the hand in writing, &c.—speeeh—the 
iris. ¢. By changing their line of motion. (1). The bind- 
ing down of the tendons at the ankles by means of ligaments. 
Ib. p. 86. (2). The drawing down of the lower jaw. Ib. p. 
85, I. d. By antagonism. Almost every muscle has its 
antagonist or opponent, viz: flexors and extensors; also 
pronators and supinators. S. p. 54. 

C. The primary or mediate Motive Power ; or, the Intel- 
ligence directing and controlling Muscular Motion, viz: the 
Human Mind. 

1. The three-fold division of the mind. 

a. The intellect. Here we have the impression of the 
organ sense: sensation, consciousness, perception, memory, 
conception, judgment, or understanding, and reason. 6. The 
sensibilities. Here we find instincts, appetites, desires, in- 
clinations, propensities, affections, emotions, passions, obliga- 
tion, and conscience. c. The Will. Here we place the 
power of determination and choice. By the former, we con- 
sent to do, or not to do the right or the wrong; by the latter, 
we select the means by which to accomplish that to which the 
will has already given its consent. 

2. The muscles, considered in their relation to the will. 

a. Voluntary muscle ; or, those under the control of vo- 
lition. (1). These must be educated. S. p. 52. (2). Ex- 
amples. The child learning to walk and talk, music, writing. 
b Involuntary muscles, or those not under the control of 
volition. (1). Some are purely involuntary—some are mixed. 
(2). Examples. The stomach, heart, iris—muscles concerned 
in breathing. (8). The purely involuntary muscles are in- 
fluenced only by their appropriate stimuli. 8. pp. 53, 55. 
Thus, food in the stomach, blood in the heart, light falling 
on the retina influences the muscles of the iris. 
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D. The medium through which the mind acts on the mus- 
cles, viz: the nervous system. SS. pp. 141-158. 

1. The brain is the seat of the mind, viz: of the intellect, 
sensibilities, and the will. 8S. pp. 146, 150. 

2. The organism of the nervous system. S. p. 142. 

a. The cerebrum and cerebellum, each consisting of two 
hemispheres, the former being the seat of the intellect, and 
the latter, of the animal functions. & The medulla oblon- 
gata. c. The medulla spinalis, or spinal cord. d. The 
nerves, or prolongation of the brain. 

“From the head to the termination of the spinal marrow, 
two cords, two brains, two little brains, and two distinct sets 
of lateral nerves exist, lying in juxtaposition, intimately 
united by the decussation of fibres, which run from one to 
the other.” 8. p. 145. 

Independently of the skull, there are three other distinct 
coverings which envelop the whole nervous system, from the 
brain to its minutest ramifications, and serving as the means 
of protection and the medium of circulation. These cover- 
ings are, the dura mater, the tunica arachnoides, and the 
pia mater. 

3. Division of the nerves, showing their connection with 
animal motion.* 

Nerves of sensation. 8S. pp. 146. These convey the im- 
pressions received by the organs, to the brain. 

Nerves of motion. These communicate the influence of 
the will from the brain to the different parts of the body, and 
thus act upon the muscles and produce motion. 


II. THe Human Eve. 


The instrument of vision; or, an optical instrument, con- 
structed on the principle of a Telescope. 

The Eye, considered under the following heads: 

A. The organ itself. 

B. The production of sight. 

C. The eye, a perfect instrument. 

D. The protecting organs of the eye. 

KE. The motor organs, designed to change the direction of 
Vision. 

A. The organ itself, viz: the eye-ball or globe of the eye.} 

1. The cornea in front, and which is transparent. 2. 


*R. N. H. Vol. I. B. I. pp: 74, 77. 
tPaley, pp. 15-19. 
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Sclerotica, occupying the sides and bottom, and joined to the 
cornea. This is thick, firm, &c., to afford protection. 3 
The choroid membrane, covering the 2d on the inside. This 
is a complete web of arteries and veins. 4. The pigmentum. 
This is black, and is designed to absorb unnecessary rays of 
light. 5. The retina. This is the expansion of the optic 
nerve. 6. The aqueous humor. 7. The chrystalline lens. 
8. The vitreous Lumor. 9. The iris, suspended within the 
6th, and united to the 3rd. 10. The pupil. 

B. The production of Sight. 

1 By the formation of an image in the eye. This image 
is formed on the retina, thus: 

1. An object must be within the range of vision. 2. It 
must reflect rays of light; and, 3. The rays must come to 
a focus at a proper point, viz: on the retina. 

2. By the transmission of this impression (viz.: that made 
by the image) to the mind. a. The impression made on the 
retina by the image is conveyed by the nerve to the brain. 
b. The sensation, or change of feeling in the mind. 

C. The eye, a perfect instrument. 

1. The adaptation of the eye to a change of circumstances. 
a. To different degrees of light. This is done in the iris. 4. 
To different distances. This is accomplished. 

1. By making the cornea more or less convex. 2. By 
pushing thechrystalline lens forward or backward. 3. By 
lengthening or shortening the depth of the eye, viz. : the axis 
of vision. 

The eyes of birds, fishes, and the eel. P. pp. 20, 22. 

2. The eye is the perfect model of optical instruments. a. 
Telescopes at first tinged the edges of the object seen through 
them, as if viewed through a prism. 6. The contrivance to 
remove this imperfection. 

1. By a combination of glasses of different materials. 2. 
By the combination of two solid and one fluid lens. 

C. Such is the haman eye—only we find in it, two liquid 
and one solid Jens. 

D. The protecting organs of the eye. * 

1. The orbit or socket. This is formed by bones, and 
lined with a thick, adipose membrane. The hole at the bot- 
tom. 2. The eye-lids. These consist of a skin, membrana 
conjunctiva, and tarsus. 3. Cilia or eye-lashes. Lachry- 
mal apparatus. These are glands and ducts. 5. Eye-brows. 

*R. N. H. Vol. I, pp. 89—91. and P. pp. 22—27. 
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The nictitating membrane in birds and other animals. P. 
24. §. 203, 204. 

E. The motor organi, designed to change the direction of 
vision. S. pp. 185, 186. 

1. There are six muscles for each eye—four straight and 
two oblique. 2. The rotary joint of the head. 


III. Tue Ear, toe Instrument or Hearne. 


To hearing belong the following topics :— 

A. Sonorous bodies 

B. Vibrations in the atmosphere. 

C. The ear itself, as the apparatus to receive these vibra~ 
tions. 

D. The transmission of the sensation of sound to the mind. 

A. Sonorous bodies. These are bodies which are capable 
of rapid oscillatory movements. Whatever has the property 
ef communicating to the surrounding atmosphere, a vibratory 
movement, may be termed a sonorous body. Such are va- 
rious metals, musical instruments, the human voice, &c. 

B. Vibrations in the atmosphere. As already stated, 
sonorous bodies communicate their vibrations to the surround- 
ing atmosphere. These vibrations are propagated like the 
undulations produced on the surface of smooth water, by 
easting a stone into it. These vibrations may be called 
sound, but not hearing. 

We must have— 

C. An apparatus to receive these vibrations. This is the 
ear. Here consider— 

The different parts of the human ear. S. pp. 158—183. 
R. N. H. Vol. I. B. ¥. pp. 82—85. 

1. The concha, or external ear. 2. The meatus auditori- 
us externus, or outward passage of the ear. The membrana 
timpani. 4. The tympanum, drum-barrel, or middle ear. 
This is about the size of a common white bean. 5. The ossz- 
eula auditus, or four small bones. These are situated within 
the 4th. a. The malleus. This is united to the 3rd by 
muscles. 6. The incus. ec. The os orbiculare. d. The 
stapes. This is united, also by the muscles, to the membrane 
covering the foramen ovale. See. 8. p. 173. 

6. Two small holes leading into the internal ear. a. For- 
amen ovale, or oval window. This is covered by a drum- 
head, and communicates with the vestibule. See 7. a. infra. 
Also 8. pp. 168—169. 6. Foramen rotundum, or round 
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window. This is also is covered by a drum-head and com- 
municates with the cochlea. See 7. c. infra. 

7. Labarynth, or internal ear. R. N. H. I. pp. 83—84. 
a. The vestibule. S. p. 173. In the vestibule are two 
small sacks, each about the size of a pin-head, water-tight, 
and containing a clear fluid. S. p. 174. The smaller of 
these, viz: the Sacculus « chlea, or rotundus traverses the 
cochlea. The larger one named alveus communis, sacculus 
vestibuli, or sacculus ellipticus, receives the semi-circular 
canals by their five orifices. This succulus vestibula is the 
basis of the apparatus of hearing in all animals except insects. 
S. pp. 158, 174. On one side of the vestibule there are two, 
and on the other side, three ‘small tholes, comunicating with 
the semi-circular canals. 4. The semi-circulars canals. These 
are three in number. ‘Two of these coalesce at one end soas 
to form but one common tube or orifice—we have consequent- 
ly five orifices to correspond with the five holes in the 
vestibule. The diameter of their circle, which is about two 
thirds of a segment, varies in man but little from one fourth 
of an inch. The calibre of the canal scarcely admits the 
introduction of a fine bristle. These canals communicate 
with the larger sack inthe vestibule. See supra. 7. a. S. pp. 
174—176. These semi-circular canals are first bony, lined 
with a membrane ; within these, and smaller thau they, are 
the membranous canals. The membranous labyrinth and 
canals are united to their bony counterparts or walls, with 
nervous filaments. The intermediate space is filled with a 
watery fluid—so also the canals and sacks. Morton, p. 621. 
ce. The cochlea. This is traversed by the sacculus rotundus, 
extended into a long tube, and communicates with the tym- 
panum through the round window. Thus the cochlea com- 
municates with the vestibule, and also with the tympanum. 
S. pp. 174, 177. 

8. The eustachian tube. Its trumpet-like extremity opens 
into the mouth, and the small end into the drum barrel. 

D. The transmission of the sensation of sounds to the 
mind. This is done by the auditory nerve. This with its 
various ramifications enters the cochlea, as well as all the 
other canals, tubes, sacks, pits, &c., already described. These 
sometimes float in very small fibres in the fluid, &c. Kc. In 
a healthful condition of the organ, the sense of hearing is not 
confined to any one particular point. The human ear can 
perceive sounds which arise from adout 24,000 vibrations in 
a second. This has been demonstrated. 8S. pp. 178, 179. 
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IV. THe Human SKELETON. 
Viz.: The bones held together by their original ligaments, 
or by wires. 

Here we consider as the foundation, the Spine. S. pp. 22, 
25. 

A. Its structure and parts. It consists of 24 vertebrie, T 
cervical, 12 dorsal and 4 lumbral, with its intervening car- 
tilages or gristle. ‘These together form one column, called 
the spinal column. 8, p. 10. 

B. Its uses or purposes. 


1. It is the great bond of union between all the parts of 


the skeleton. P. pp. 52, 62. a. It supports the head, and 
aids in its movements.* The head is moved by means of the 
atlas and hinge joint, and the denta and rotary joint. P. p. 
53. 6. To it are articulated the ribs—24-and forming with 
the sternum, the thorax. P. pp. 62, 68. Each rib is articu- 
lated to two vertebree. ‘The ribs dip downwards, and ten on 
each side are articulated by cartilages to the sternum. P. 
plate X. There are in all twelve ribs on each side—seven 
true and five false. The chest is very much enlarged in 
breathing by means of the ribs and diaphragm. c. It is united 
to the pelvis and bones of the legs. In reference to this 
union. See P. p. 60, note. d. It is united to the bones 
of the arms, by means of the sternum, clavicle, and scapula 
or shoulder blade. 8S. p. 12. e. It is the channel of com- 
munication between the brain and the other parts of the body. 
1. By its tube or canal for the spinal chord. 2. By its ori- 
fices between the vertebrze for the distribution of nerves, &c. 

2. It affords attachments for numerous muscles by its 
spinous and transverse process. P. p. 57. 

3. It combines firmness and flexibility. a. Firmness—by 
the broad surfaces of the vertebra, and their union by liga- 
ments, &c. and, b. Flexibility—by the number of the vertebrze 
and the intervening cartilages enclosed in sacks, and running 
from vertebre to vertebree. Also by means of its curvatures. 
P. pp. 56, 57, 60. 

V. Tue Provision To MAKE Up FoR THE Constant WEAR 
AND TEAR OF THE System. 

Viz:—By the formation and circulation of the Blood. 

*The bones of the head form a secure enclosure for the brain. They 
are eight in number, and are joined together by sutures. ‘These bones 
are made of two plates, placed one over the other—the outer one is hard 
and dove-tailed and the inner one is brittle and straight edged. S, pp. ‘ 


Jo, 19. 
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A. The formation of blood. This is accomplished by 
means of digestion. Paley pp. 101,105. 8S. pp. 239, 256. 
1. Mastication—the teeth. 2. Saliva—the salivary glands. 
Here consider secretion. P.49, 52. R. N. H. Vol. B. I. 
p- 46. 3. The stomach and gastric juice. 4. The duoden- 
um—bile, and pancreatic juice. 5. The other intestines, 
These are about six times the length of the body. Their 
peristaltic motion. They are united to and supported by the 
mesentery, a fold of the peritonzum, drawn out from the 
spine. ‘The peritonzeum is the membrane lining the abdo- 
men and covering its organs. S,. 241, 254. 

The lacteals take up the chyle, and conduct it Ist to the 
mesenteric glands and 2nd to the thoracic duct, lying in front 
of, and in contact with the spine. This conveys it to the left 
subclavian vein, (vena cava) descending to the right auricle of 
the heart. R.N. H. Vol. I. B. I. p. 69, Fig. 24. Thus 
blood is formed, or supplied with nutritious matter. ‘The 
lymphatics also return, from all parts of the system, any su- 
perfluous, nutritious matter, to the thoracic duct, and thus it 
re-enters the blood. SS. p. 257. 

B. The circulation of the blood. This is the means for 
supplying the different parts of the system with nourishment. 
The views of the ancients in regard to the circulation. 5. 
pp- 110, 113. 

Here we shall consider the organs of circulation. These 
are :—The heart, the arteries, the veins, and the lungs. Ri. 
N. H. Vol. I. B. I. pp. 33, 44. 

1. The Heart, a forcing pump. a. Its structure and parts. 
S. pp. 114, 124. 

1. It is composed of muscular fibres, to endow it with con- 
tractility. 2. It is double in man; a right and left heart, 
the left is much the stronger. The heart is double in all 
warm blooded animals. Many animals, such as the fish, have 
only the right heart, but none have only the left. In all ver- 
tebrated animals, (viz : mammalia, birds, reptiles, and fishes, ) 
the blood is red. In the mammadlia and birds, the blood is 
warm, the heart being double ; in reptiles and fishes, the blood 
is cold, the heart having but three or two cavities, and the 
circulation being incomplete.* 3. Its four cavities—two au- 
ricles, and two ventricles. S. p. 120. The auricles receive 
the blood ; the right one from the whole body, by the superi- 
or and the inferior vena cavas, aa also by the coronary vein, 


Rh. N. Hl. Vol. I. Book L. p. 29, and Book II. pp. 19, 20. 
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that circulating in the heart. The coronary vein has a valve 
where it enters the heart. S. 121, 124. The left auricle 
receives the blood by the veins which return it from the lungs 
and which enter it by four main trunks. ‘The ventricles dis- 
tribute the blood, the right one to the lungs, by two main 
trunks, viz.: to its right and left lungs. The left one sends 
it by means of the aorta, throughout the whole body. The 
cordae tendinae of these four cavities. S. 120. 4. Its 
valves. P. 95,98. The tricuspid, between the auricle and 
ventricle of the right heart ; and the mitral, between the same 
cavities of the left heart. S. pp. 121, 123. 6. Its office and 
mode of operation. 

1. The office of the left heart. This is to receive the 
blood from the lungs, and to distribute it to all parts of the 
body. ‘The latter is done by contraction. The heart con- 
tracts by its muscular construction; and thus sends the 
blood, 1st from the auricle into the ventricle, and, 2nd from 
the ventricle throughout the whole body. In a healthy per- 
son, and in adult age, the heart contracts from sixty to 
seventy-five times in a minute. The quantity of blood in a 
full grown person, is about twenty-five pounds. This is dis- 
tributed fourteen times in an hour; making about three 
kundred and fifty pounds passing through the heart every 
hour. The aorta of the whale, &c. P. p. 93. When the 
ventricles contract, the auricles are at rest; and vice versa. 
S. p. 116. 

2. The arteries. Paley. pp. 90, 92. 

a. The aorta, or great artery, starting out from the ventri- 
cle of the left heart. In this we have, soon after it leaves 
the heart, three semi-lunar valves. Puley, p. 96. 5S. pp. 
123, 130. %&. The branches of the aorta. These ramify the 
whole system—enter and distribute themselves to every part. 

The arteries possess the power of contracting, and thus 
sending the blood onward in its mission. S. pp. 132, 134, 

At the extremities of the arteries, we have the great ob- 
ject or purpose of the circulation accomplished—to increase 
the growth, repair the waste, and sustain the whole system ; 
or to supply it with nourishment, This leads us to speak of 
Nutrition, or, 

The nourishment of the system by assimilation. S&., p. 
187. P., p.50. R.N.H., Vol. I., B.L, p. 27. 

Here explain assimilation. 

The blood is now deprived of all its nourishing properties ; 
it is unfit for a second distribution. It must, therefore, be 
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repaired. ‘To accomplish this we have another system of 
vessels: viz. 

3. The Veins. 

a. The capillaries convey the blood from the arteries to 
the veins. S., p. 132. 6. The veins convey it to the auri- 
ele of the right heart, then to the ventricle, then by the pul- 
monary arteries, te the lungs. 

Here we discover the office of the right heart. 

Consider the minute ramification of the veins. P., p. 94. 
Consider the Creator’s wisdom and goodness as seen in the 
structure, &c., of the human heart. P., p. 95. 

4. The Lungs. 

In the descending vena cava, and in the lungs, the blood 
is repaired, and re-vitalized; and thus fitted to be again sent 
over the old ground. Arterial blood is red, and venous is 
black. 

a. In the vena cava, the chyle as well as all superfluous 
nutritious matter taken up by the lymphatics, is received, 
and by it conveyed to the heart. 5. In the Lungs, the blood 
is re-vitalized by coming in contact with the air, and receiv- 
ing oxygen, and giving of carbonic-acid gas. 

Here consider the structure of the Lungs. R. N. H. Vol. 1. B. 
I. pp.{47, 53. 1. The wind-pipe : viz. the epiglottis, the glottis, 
larynx, a vocal organ; the trachea, , and the bronchial tubes. 
S. pp. 234, 257. P. pp. 105, 107, R. N. H. Vol. 1. B. 1. pp. 
48,49, 94. These latter expanded are the air vessels of the 
lungs, and lie between the arteries and veins. Here the 
change takes place, and then the pulmonary veins return the 
blood tothe left heart. It is now fitted for a second tour. 

IV. Tue Anima Structure Recarpep as A Mass.* 

The properties in the animal frame, but especially in the 
human frame, considered asa whole, which Paley regards as 
“indubitable evidences, not only of design, but of a great deal 
of attention and accuracy in prosecuting the design.” 

A. “The exact correspondence of the two sides of the ani- 
mal: viz. : hand answering to hand, leg to leg, eye to eye, 
teeth to teeth, one side of the countenance to the other, &c. 

This correspondence is rendered more remarkable, by three 
considerations, viz.: 1. “The limbs, separately taken, have 
not this corresponding relation of parts ; but the contrary of 
it.’ 2. “Whilst the cavities of the body are so configurated 
as externally to exhibit the most exact correspondeney 


*Paley, pp. 109, 122. 
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of the opposite sides, the contents of these cavities have nd 
such correspondency.” 8. “An internal inequality in the 
feeding vessels is 80 managed, as to produce no inequality in 
the parts which were intended to correspond.” 

B. Package ; or the care that is manifested in securing 
every part against injury. This applies especially to the 
brain, heart, lungs, liver, kidneys, bladder and intestines. 

C. General Beauty ; or “that provision which is made in 
the body of almost every animal, to adapt its appearance to 
the perception of the animals with which it converses. 

D. The skin designed for the purpose of concealment.* 

E. “The faculty of standing.” 

F. “Interrupted analogies.” 

1. “All the bones of the body are covered with a perios- 
teum, except the teeth.” Here we have an enamel of ivory. 
2. “The scarf-skin, which covers all the rest of the body, gives 
way, at the extremities of the toes and fingers, to nails.” 3. 
‘All the great cavities of the body are enclosed by membranes, 
except the skull.” 

The only reason is in the final cause, viz. : the importance 
of the brain to life. 

We have now finished our examination of the human sys- 
tem ; and must we not be constrained to say—‘“I am fearfully 
and wonderfully made, and that my soul knoweth right well ?”’ 
Truly, there must be an intelligent First Cause. 

Other works of nature, beside the human system give us 
evidences of design, wisdom, power, &c., the most important 
of which are, the instincts of animals, the succession of plants 
and animals, and the heavenly bodies. On these subjects, I 
refer you to Paley, pp. 170, 180. 31, 84. 212, 229. 

We will now take into consideration certain objections 
made to these evidences of the Divine existence, derived from 
the works of nature. See Paley, pp. 35, 44. 

1. Seeming irregularities and imperfections in the works 
of nature do not disprove the existence of an intelligent Crea- 
tor. Indeed, on the mere question of his existence, they have 
no weight. 

2. Our ignorance of the mode of operation of some of the 
works of nature ; and in others, of their use, does not, in the 
least, invalidate the argument for the existence of an intelli- 
gent Creator. 

3. The same may be said in regard to the general imper- 


*For the structure and parts of the skin, as also for the sense of tonch 
eonnected with it, see R. N. Ul. Vol. 1. B.I. pp. 78 80 
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fection of our knowledge of nature. We do know enough to 
prove design, &c., and this is sufficient. 

4. When the atheist transfers the evidences of design, &c., 
from a creator to the individual, making use of the thing in 
which such evidence is found,—in other words, when he as- 
serts, “that the parts were not intended for the use, but that 

‘the use arose out of the parts,” he asserts what is not appli- 
cable to the works of nature. 

_ 5. When infidels refer every thing toa principle of order 
in nature, they virtually acknowledge the existence of an ori- 
ginal, and intelligent First Cause, for they only substitute 
one thing for another. 

“Order is only the adaptation of means to an end—and a 
principle of order can only signify, the mind and intention 
which so adapts them.” 

6. The reference of every thing to chance has not the least 
shadow of evidence in its favor. 

We may divide the doctrine of chance into two kinds— 
necessary, and possible. a. Necessary chance assumes the 
following formula :—“Every thing which we see must necessa- 
rily have had some form, and it might as well be its present 
form as any other.” This is absurd—universal experience is 
against it. 6. Possible chance teaches that all organized bodies 
which we see, are only so many out of the possible varieties 
and combinations of being which the lapse of infinite ages has 
brought into existence; that the present world is the relic of 
that variety, whilst millions of other bodily forms and other 
species have perished, being by the defect of their constitu- 
tions incapable of preservation, or of continuance by genera- 
tion.” 

This also is disproved by universal observation. No per- 
son has ever seen such experiments going on in the works of 
nature—no such energy is operating at present. 

But again, everything in the world is contingent. One 
thing depends on another. We may trace this dependence 
through all the works of nature from the lowest to the high- 
est. We must, therefore, finally reach the independent. 


RECAPITULATION OF THE ARGUMENT FOR THE EXISTENCE 
Gop. 

The argument is a posteriori; we reason from effect to 

cause. The proofs are deduced from final causes, and 
Vou. XVI. No. 64. 63 
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from the contingency of the world. Uniting the two, we 
sum up— 

First, Evidences of order, wisdom and design. 

Second, This order and design are not the effect of chance. 

Third, This order in the material creation, as well as the 
whole creation itself, is nevertheless contingent. 

Fourth, These contingent things must have some cause for 
their existence and preservation, extrinsic to themselves. 

Fifth, This cause must be an intelligent Being. 

Sixth, He must be the First Cause—and this Being is 
God. 

Having presented the evidences for the existence of God, 
we will proceed to inquire, what does Natural Theology teach 
us concerning— 


Tue ATTRIBUTES AND WILL OF Gop. 


As already stated, the existence of God being admitted or 
at least premised, reason infers the Divine attributes and will 
from Divine works. Thus: 

The Personality, Independence, and Self-existence of God, 
we infer from his necessary existence, as an intelligent First 
Cause: for an intelligent cause must have a personal exis- 
tence, and a first cause must necessarily be independent and 
self-existent. 

The Eternity of God we infer in the same way : for if He 
is not eternal, He must have had a beginning. But if He 
had a beginning, he either was the cause of his own existence, 
or He was created by some pre-existent being. The former 
is absurd, and the latter contradicts the admitted premise, 
that He isthe First Cause. 

The Power of God—(not absolute omnipotence)—we de- 
duce from the manifestations of power in his works, both in 
their original creation and preservation. 

Omniscience follows from the implied fact that the Crea- 
tor and Governor of all things must necessarily have a 
perfect knowledge of the essence, attributes, and multifarious 
relations of all existences. 

The Divine Wisdomis seen in the wise adaptation of means 
to ends, everywhere discoverable in the works of creation. 

Omnipresence is implied in the manifestation of power, 
knowledge, and wisdom in all parts of God’s works. 

The Goodness of the Divine Being beams forth with pe- 
culiar brilliancy from the benevolent design, observable in 
creation and preservation. 
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Patey says:—“The proof of the divine goodness rests 
upon two propositions, each, as we contend, capable of being 
made out by observations drawn from the appearance of 
nature.” 

“The first is, that in a vast plurality of instances in which 
contrivance is perceived, the design of the contrivance is 
beneficial.” 

“The second, that the Deity has superadded pleasure to 
animal sensations, beyond what is necessary for any other 
purpose ; or when the purpose, so far as it was necessary, 
might have been effected by the operation of pain.” pp. 252, 
270. 

The goodness of God may be deduced also from the 
domestic, especially from the parental affections: for the 
Being who implanted such love in our bosom for our offspring, 
must himself also entertain the best feelings for his creatures. 
Storr and Flatt, 2nd. ed. pp. 212, 213. 

But we find also a considerable amount of suffering in the 
world, and the inquiry presents itself, How can this suffer- 
ing and the causes producing it—in other words, how can this 
evil be compatible with the goodness of God ? 

All evils are either physical (natural,) or moral. We will 
not here inquire into the origin of moral evil; for this, Natu- 
ral Theology can never determine; but evil both natural and 
moral being admitted, the question is, how is it reconcilable 
with the divine goodness ?* ; 

The general remark may be made, that experience teaches 
that adversities often prepare the way, or become the means 
of important blessings. 

Bodily pains are generally the result of the violation of 
the laws of health, and may, therefore, be regarded as timely 
monitors warning us of a more fearful retribution, thus urging 
us to desist from our injurious practices. We may instance 
pains resulting from an excessive use of food, from indulgence 
in the use of tobacco, coffee and spirituous liquors, from an 
over-taxation of the bodily or mental powers, from exposure 
to cold, from sudden transitions from lower to higher, or 
from higher to lower temperatures. 

In regard to diseases, we remark, that, in a great many 
instances, they also are the results of violations of the laws 
of health, committed sometimes ignorantly, and sometimes 

*Paley’s N. T. pp. 270, 280. 

+Storr and Flatt’s Bib. Theol. translated by S. S. S. 2nd Ed. pp. 
212, 213. 
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knowingly. But whether diseases are the result of direot 
violations of the laws of health, or of unavoidable exposure to 
malarious influenes, we may regard them as an effort of 
nature to throw off noxious substances, and thus restore the 
animal economy to its normal condition. Diseases—and 
especially in their incipiency—may, therefore, also be regard- 
ed as monitors admonishing us to assist nature in accomplish- 
ing its benevolent purposes. 

The apparent evils resulting from storms and volcanoes are 
only blessings in disguise—the former are purifiers of the at- 
mosphere, whilst the latter are safety valves for the escape of 
the pent-up, subterranean elements, which without these out- 
lets, would greatly increase the number and destructiveness 
of earthquakes. 

Death must be regarded as a constant assertion, on the 
part of God, of his right, and as an evidence of his ability to 
dispose of the lives of his creatures; and, therefore, also as 
an intimation of our accountability to him. 

In regard to a very numerous class of moral evils, Paley 
remarks—pp. 279, 280,—‘‘The mischiefs of which mankind 
are the occasion to one another, by their private wickedness 
and cruelties ; by tyrannical exercise of power ; by rebellions 
against just authority; by wars; by national jealousies and 
competitions operating to the destruction of their countries ; 
or by other instances of misconduct either in individuals or 
societies ; are all to be resolved into the character of man as 
a free agent.” If, now, it be admitted that free agency is 
necessary to the fullest developement of moral excellency, 
and, therefore, to the enjoyment of the purest happiness, then 
certainly these evils do not militate against the goodness of 
God. 

The proof of the Unity of the Deity is found in “the wni- 
formity of plan, observable in the universe.” Paley, p. 249, 
Reason, however, can not establish the wnity of God ; for the 
uniformity of plan everywhere observable in inorganic and or- 
ganic bodies as also in the relations which these sustain to each 
other, is at most an evidence only of unity of design; for unity 
of plan may proceed from several individuals, This is true 
among human beings. But it may be said, that in mere hu- 
man plans, devised by several individuals, there is always 
diversity enough to indicate the plurality of their origin. So 
we may say in regard to the works of God; for here too we 
see the two conflicting elements of good and evil. This very 
fact has led some to infer the existence of two superior 
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beings—one, the avthor of good ; the other the author of evil, 
At most, theu, we can infer only wnity of design, 


Tue Witt or Gop. 


The teachings of Natural Theology on this important sub- 
ject must be based on our knowledge of our own nature, and 
the relations which we sustain to God and our fellow men, 
From these relations, we must deduce our duties.* 

Universal observation and history give us a moral demon- 
stration, that the moral codes prevalent amongst the most 
enlightened nations of antiquity, which were destitute of a 
divine revelation, were all extremely deficient—deficient in 
themselves, and contradictory to one another. 

In concLusion: Natural Theology is better adapted to 
confirm the doctrines of revelation, than originally to discover 
them. Concerning many of the most important doctrines of 
Christianity, it must forever remain silent. Among these 
are, the origin, nature and extent of human depravity ; the 
means of reconciliation with God, including the atonement 
and justification ; also sanctification, the resurrection, the 
trinity. 

Natural Theology, then, is not a sufficient source whence 
to derive our knowledge of God, We need a divine revela- 
tion. This introduces us to another branch of theological 
science, viz: The Evidences of Christianity. 

*Our physical constitution, as also our rational and moral nature, in- 
dicates mary of the duties which we owe to ourselves, The relations 
which we sustain to God, and which point outour duties, are, those of crea- 
tor and creature, preserver and dependent, benefactor and beneficiary, 
Our principle relations to our fellow men, are, those of husband and 
wife, parent and child, brothers and sisters, government and subject, the 
equality of nations, and the common brotherhood of man. These rela- 
tions indicate the domestic duties, also, patriotism, friendship, gratitude, 


philanthropy, &e 
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ARTICLE IV. 
TRUE GREATNESS.* 
By H. L, Bavcuer, D. D., President of Pennsylvania College. 


One of the noblest aspirations of the human soul is the 
desire of excellency. By this I do not mean the desire to be 
superior to a rival, or any other man, or all men but the desire 
of excellency, for its own sake. Thus a man desires knowl- 
edge, for its own sake, a good name, virtue, holiness. The 
desire to be great, to be distinguished amongst men, which 
is often confounded with the desire of excellency, is a base 
passion and, when gratified, not unfrequently secures its end 
by dishonorable means. Men often become great, by the ex- 
cellency of others, or by circumstances over which they 
exercised no control. A General is victorious through the 
blunder of the enemy, or the valor of his troops, and he is at 
once lauded to the skies. Through the industry and econe- 
my of his ancestors, a man becomes immensely wealthy, and 
possesses the ability, and uses it, to be generous in his hospitali- 
ty and liberal in his beneficence. He obtains an enviable 
reputation. Thus, without any effort of his own, and with- 
out the exercise of powers or virtues more than are daily 
exercised by his poorer neighbors, he becomes great. IlI- 
lustrations of this point are so numerous and familiar that 
none need be cited. 

We proceed then at once to lay down the position which 
we desire to establish and illustrate, that true greatness con- 
sists in the proper use of common things, and that in this 
way do we best secure the end of life. When I say common 
things I mean the ordinary powers of body and mind and the 
ordinary gifts of God, Providence, Grace and the acquisi- 
tions which may be made through them. And when I speak 
of a proper use of them, I mean a christian use. I take 
for granted that the powers and capacities vary, and that 
each one may be great in his own sphere, when he has used 
his powers and enlarged his capacities to their utmost limit. 

1. Genius is rare and appears after long intervals ; which 

*Baccalaureate Discourse, delivered in the College Church, August 6th 
18605, 
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fact proves that if is not necessary to the progress of civiliza- 
tion and the developement of society. Where mythology and 
history touch, and over-lap each other, in the remote periods 
of antiquity, more persons stand out in relief, as distinguished 
from the great mass, than in more recent and historic times. 
It does, however, by no means follow from this that their nat- 
ural endowments were much superior to those of their cotem- 
poraries, but rather that they used aright the powers with 
which they were endowed. Genius in the popular significa- 
tion of the term, is erratic and lawless, and claims for itself 
rights and immunities, withheld fromothers. Yet it isa ques- 
tion with some unsettled and with others long ago decided in 
the affirmative, whether the great men of the earth have been 
the scourges of their race and whether their greatness was, 
for the most part, the greatness of iniquity. 

How does a man become truly great? I reply by the right 
use of common things. He is endowed with physical powers 
and he exercises them on proper objects and becomes physi- 
cally healthy and vigorous. He developes his mind in the 
direction of the powers of his mind. He disciplines by pa- 
tient exercise and close application his powers of perception, 
memory, judgment, reasoning, imagination. He reads, re- 
flects, converses, writes, speaks, in a word, he disciplines his 
outer and inner man by bringing them into living contact 
with the world of things and ideas around him. In this way 
the business, the trade, the commerce, the science, the literature, 
the art, in a word, the whole machinery of society, is carried 
forward. ‘Thus civilization enlarges and diffuses itself. One 
generation, no more richly endowed than its predecessor, 
stands on its shoulders, employs its knowledge and skill, en- 
larges its horizon and makes progress on its improvements- 
and thus proceeds, under the guidance of Divine Providence, 
in the developement of the human race. In this way, ordi- 
nary powers become extraordinary, and what, in former gen- 
eration, was not even conceived, much less accomplished, is 
now the work of every day. It is in the memory of those 
living that the sentiment was common, that a turnpike road 
could not be made across the Alleghany mountains. Now we 
cross them with the speed of the wind, under the power of 
steam, and this mighty agent is made to move with the gentle- 
ness of the murmuring stream, and is guided by the power of 
a little child. What has effected all these things ? No mighty 
genius or wonderful mental powers, but the diligent and 
faithful application of the ordinary powers of body and mind. 
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2. Common things are the most useful, and often aré 
necessary to life itself. What more common than the air, the 
light, the water, electricity ? Without these, constituted as we 
are, we would cease to live. How much, additional to mere ex- 
istence; do they contribute to our enjoyment. What a relief 
to escape from the pressure of carbonic acid gas and breathe 
the free oxygen of the pure atmosphere? How pleasant is 
the light, as the eye-lids of the morning open to us, and the 
gushing spring, as its crystal waters sparkle before the thirsty 
traveller! Has it ever occurred to you, that these common 
things are the natural agents, employed by common minds for 
the purpose of conducting, on its march of improvement, the 
varied machinery of the world? By these the mighty ocean 
is traversed, books are printed, cloths of various fabrics are 
manufactured, and intelligence, with lightning speed, is con- 
veyed from continent to continent. It may be said, without 
a figure that they feed, andclothe, and\ransport us whitherso- 
ever we will, and furnish us with all the intelligence which 
we need, or ought to desire. Moreover, through the use which 
common minds make of these universally diffused agents we 
derive our daily comforts of home and social life ; the thread, 
and the needle, and the pin, the table and sofa, and the 
chair, the carpet, and the lounge, and the bed. These all 
have been brought within the reach and the control of the 
masses, and have added so much to the sum of human com- 
fort. Itisacold day in January, and a terrible storm is 
howling and raging without and a fearful night is closing upon 
a dreadful day. Now fill upthe grate and let it blaze. Rolt 
up the table, light the gas ,wheel round the sofa, bring up the 
chairs, and let us have the calm and peace which God gives us 
in the midst of the storm. Now open thebook-case and bring forth 
Cowper, a common mind, sanctified by the grace of God. Itis 
the blue and the gold of the River-side press, so neat and con- 
venient. Now let us read and criticise and converse for 
mutual profit and enjoyment. In this little parlor circle, 
there is more real, pure, rational enjoyment than in the halls 
of the great, or in the revelries of the licentious. These are 
the fruits of common minds on common things. 

3. Seldom do we find genius in the pulpit. The general 
character of the ministers of the gospel, in all ages, has been 
that of men of ordinary capacity ; with this capacity, they 
were influenced by one of the most common affections, love, 
to cultivate and enlarge their powers, and employ them for 
the glory of God and the good of man. Animated by this 
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affection which became an all-absorbing and all-controlling 
power, they have become the chief agents, in the hands of 
God, of carrying forward the work of Christian civilization, 
where it had been commenced, and of extending it to the be- 
nighted heathen. Where others were led, by the desire of 
wealth and power, to expose themselves to the inhospitable 
regions of the North and the malaria of the tropics, they 
went forward animated by the love of Christ. Their lan- 
guage was that of the great apostle of the Gentiles, “The 
love of Christ constraineth us.” They have been, and they 
continue to be, the teachers of the young, and have in their 
hands the moulding of the mental and moral character of fu- 
ture generations. Who can estimate the amount of intellect 
which they have waked up into activity and directed aright, 
and which is now energizing for the glory of a common Mas- 
ter? Who can estimate the prejudices and prepossessions 
removed by them, the fierce passions subdued, and the pride 
and power of man humbled before God; and the multitudes 
who, through their instrumentality, were brought submissive 
to the Redeemer’s feet? To the department of general and 
particular knowledge, they have contributed more than any 
other class of men. They have, indeed, almost exclusively, 
built up what may be called religious literature. In their 
contributions to the topography, and geography of ancient 
places and countries, to the antiquities, manners and customs 
of remote and savage nations, and to the botany, mineralogy, 
geology and meteorology of these countries they are unsur- 
passed. Besides, no class of men has contributed more to 
the development of the structure and genius of language, and 
to ethnography and the elucidation of difficult passages of 
the word of God. .To the ministers of the gospel science is 
largely indebted for her recent progress, and she has had the 
magnanimity, in some instances, to acknowledge it. I have 
cited the pulpit as an illustration of what common minds can 
accomplish in the attainment of the end of life and the pro- 
motion of the glory of God, and not for the purpose of ac- 
cording to them a distinction which they do not deserve. In 
the medical and in the legal professions, the same degree of 
industry and application have produced most important re- 
sults. 

In medical science, doubt and difficulty have yielded to 
certainty. So thorough and radical have been the investiga- 
tions into anatomy and physiology, and so widely has the field 
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of Materia Medica been extended, that the physician can use 
the language of assurance in multitudes of cases which once 
were enveloped in obscurity. Human suffering has been alle- 
viated, and human life has been prolonged. In like manner, 
the principles of law, based upon justice, have been more 
clearly ascertained and defined, in reference both to individ- 
uals and nations, and the application of these principles to 
the specific cases, has been made more simple. So that, with 
the more general diffusion of the knowledge of rights and 
duties, there is less litigation, a larger degree of peace and 
harmony amongst men, and a consequent improvement in all 
classes of society. With this advancement in these sciences 
themselves, there has been a corresponding progress in the 
moral and religious character of both the profession and the 
practice. Materialism with its baleful consequences, in the 
medical profession, has yielded to the investigations of Anat- 
omy and Physiology, and acknowledges and professes a per- 
fect God, whilst the law of God is admitted as supreme in its 
authority over the heart and life of man. 

4. If we descend into a more minute analysis of a few 
particulars, the position which we desire to establish and elu- 
cidate will become more apparent. We are speaking animals, 
and language is a production of our physical mental organism. 
Words are the signs which we use for ideas. Of these, the 
most important are common words. Without them, verbal 
communication would be difficult, embarrassed and limited. 
They are not the long euphonious words with which the 
young and inexperienced are delighted. They are like home 
scenes and home faces, familiar, tried friends,on whom we 
have leaned many a weary hour in distress, and who have 
never failed us when our souls were tried. They are the 
staple of our conversation and writing. They come with the 
thought, as faithful servants, unbidden, and carry it whither- 
soever we will. Shall we dismiss these faithful, home-born 
servants, and introduce foreigners with the flaring livery and 
outlandish names in their stead? We could not succeed if we 
made the effort, for our faithful veterans would come back in 
spite of us. We might banish the words home and home- 
joys, and talk about our domicil, our establishment, and 
our domestic joys; but where there is a heart to feel, where 
there are sensibilities, susceptible of the most refined and 
elevated enjoyment, there home and all that is homely will 
come back with a power irresistible. There are in the En- 
glish language more than one hundred thousand words. Of 
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these, in ordinary conversation, we do not employ more than 
a few hundred, and in writing an octavo of a few hundred 
pages, not more than a few thousand. These constitute the 
ordinary instruments by which the mind communicates its 
thoughts to others. They are the most common factors 
agreed upon by society for this purpose. The large number 
of words in a language indicates the mental activity of the 
people who use it. Yet a new word, to express the same 
thought or shade of meaning, has no advantage over the old 
one, except its novelty. We sing but few hymns to compar- 
atively few tunes in the house of God, and these are the ex- 
pression of common feelings. The range of ideas in the 
pulpit is limited, and at the bar much more, and yet those in 
which we are most profited, most built up in the faith, and 
from which we derive our highest enjoyment are those, which 
cluster around the cross of Christ and exhibit the perfections 
of his character. The most eloquent divines, and the most 
useful, are those who exhibit developments of the plan of 
Redemption in such a manner as to call into exercise the 
emotions which are most common to our nature. 

5. Any one may excel in the direction in which he desires 
to excel. In physical development, reasoning, taste, imagina- 
tion, declamation, style. In love, purity, gentleness, kind- 
ness, goodness, truth. The terms which I have used are 
common terms, and they express powers or capacities which 
naturally belong to all in a greater or less degree. Any one 
may excel in several, or in all of them. Do you ask how? 
I reply by intelligent industry and perseverance. Oliver 
Cromwell was as common a country gentleman, and with as 
common conceptions as could be found in the United King- 
dom. Yet by industry and perseverance he overthrew that 
Kingdom, which was thought to be immovable, beheaded the 
King and reigned in his stead, asserted the rights of Protest- 
ants in Catholic countries, and became the terror, as he was 
the admiration of the crowned heads of Europe. The power 
which he acquired and wielded, you may acquire and wield, 
if not in the same direction, in another, more promotive of 
the glory of God and the good of man. Let us suppose that 
you desire a good moral character, and I know nothing more 
desirable in itself, and nothing which will be more promotive 
of personal and social happiness, and which will more dignify 
our common humanity. The good man stands exalted before 
God and man, as the highest form of excellency. Suppose 
that, through excessive humility, you should hesitate to at- 
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tempt the walks of literature or oratory, here is a sphere in 
which you can move and reach a point of excellency which 
no genius or art can confer. Suppose you excel in both, 
here is a character which will add dignity and power to all 
intellectual and physical excellency. The principle which 
underlies and supports this character, is love. Love to God 
is piety. Love to man is morality. When united, they con- 
stitute the perfection of character, and secure favor both from 
God and man. This constitutes the sum of the law and the 
prophets, and the gospel. No genius is required here, no 
extraordinary mental powers. It is the development of the 
most common Christian affection, which the most humble and 
neglected child of God continually exercises. It is a flame 
burning on the altar of the heart, and enlarged and made 
more brilliant every day, by the good deeds which shine in 
the life more than the most costly jewels. It surpasses in 
value the gift of tongues, all knowledge of science and art, 
all the benevolence which is but the outward manifestation of 
it. It continues longer in action. For whilst tongues, and 
knowledge, and beneficence will terminate with death, love 
passes through death and the grave, and, clothed with the 
robes of that better world, only there can be seen in its true 
loveliness, and be estimated at its true value. Would you 
know how to cultivate and develop it? Study the character 
of God as revealed in Jesus Christ, his Son, until you are 
filled with the knowledge of him, and the excellency and the 
glory of his perfections shine into your soul, as the sun in 
his strength, so that no other light than his shine there. 
Study his character until you can say with Thomas, ““My Lord 
and my God,” and until with the great Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, you may be able to comprehend “‘what is the breadth, 
and length, and depth, and height, and to know the love of 
Christ which passeth knowledge, that ye might be filled with 
all the fulness of God.”’ Then dwell upon the good qualities 
of your fellow-men, and close your eyes and your lips upon 
their faults, unless they are of such a character as to justify 
you in speaking to them personally of them. By consider- 
ing your neighbor’s good qualities, you will find them more 
numerous and greater than you supposed, which will at once, 
independently of all other considerations, constitute the 
foundation for rational affection, whilst inattention to foibles 
will cause them to disappear from your mental vision, and 
the occasion of offence will be removed. Here I stand per- 
fectly secure, and can urge you, my young friends, with con- 
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fidence to the cultivation of an exalted moral character for 
your own happiness, for the honor of your relatives and 
friends, and for the glory of God. When the seventy re- 
turned to the Saviour, after he had sent them by twos 
throughout Judea, in the joy of their unusual power and suc- 
cess, they exclaimed, ‘Lord, even the devils are subject unto 
us through thy name.” His reply is remarkable and should 
sink deep into our hearts: ‘And he said unto them, I beheld 
Satan as lightning fall from heaven. Behold I give unto you 
power to tread on serpents and scorpions and over all the 
power of the enemy: and nothing shall by any means hurt 
you. Notwithstanding in this rejoice not that the spirits are 
subject unto you: but rather rejoice, because your names are 
written in heaven.” Luke 10: 18,19, 20. For the want 
of a good moral and religious character, no apology can be 
offered. It is within the power of the lowest capacity, whilst 
it brings the joyful possessor of it into the most intimate fel- 
lowship and resemblance to Christ. Cultivate then the be- 
nevolent affections, and subdue and control the malevolent. 
This will require firmness of purpose, strength of will, per- 
severance, industry, self-denial, daily exercise, watchfulness 
and patience. Character is formed by acts. Many strokes 
of the chisel, strong and delicate, are given before the statue 
is formed. Many noble acts must be performed, many posi- 
tions occupied, and relations honorably sustained, to form a 
good character. These relations are innumerable and each 
one calls into exercise a new form of virtue or vice, a new 
aspect of character, new views, new dangers and new trials, 
just as every physical movement calls into exercise new nerve 
force and a new combination of muscular action. When 
properly called upon, do not hesitate, through fear of diffi- 
culty or danger, to enter into new positions and relations, 
because, in this way, your character will be most rapidly and 
completely formed. The multiplied and varied scenes 
through which the Apostle Paul passed, and the conscien- 
tiousness with which he discharged the duties thus devolved 
upon him, constituted the foundation of his exalted charac- 
ter. So often and so variously did he suffer and labor that 
there was no condition of life for which he was not prepared 
to sympathize and give advice, so that he stood, before the 
Church and the world, the embodiment of moral excel- 
lency, an honor and glory to our common humanity. 

Writers on the subject inform us that the changes in the 
expression of the face and of the whole body, aro the result 
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of the form and combination of the muscles. These express 
the emotions and sentiments of the soul. Moreover, where 
the expression is not usually homely, beauty of expression is 
secured by the sentiments and emotions of the heart. Now, 
then, the beauty of the statue, and the painting, and the liv- 
ing subject, can be obtained only by a correct representation 
of the muscles, all of which are to perish, but the beauty of 
moral excellency, which lies at the foundation of all other, is 
the work of a lifetime, and it will never perish. You all are 
painting, each one for himself, on the canvass of eternity, a 
character of beauty or deformity, and it is made up of the 
colors of common life. 


ARTICLE VY. 
THE CROSS. 
By Rev. E. W. Iurrer, A. M., Philadelphia. 


Tue term ‘Cross’ is susceptible of four different senses 
or significations. They are: 

I. The instrument of death, known especially among the 
Romans, on one of which our Divine Redeemer, the Just for 
the Unjust, was crucified on Calvary. 

II. The identical Cross, used in the Saviour's crucifixion. 

III. An image, or picture, of the scene of the Crucifixion, 
commonly called a Crucifix, or representation sign, or figure, 
such as the Papists draw with the hand, in blessing them- 
selves, or others. 

IV. The moral and mystical Cross, employed to denote the 
work of the Redeemer, in consenting to the assumption of 
our nature, and suffering and dying in our behalf —as, 
also, the spiritual cross of repentance, shame, self-denial, and 
suffering, which his followers assume, when they enter on a 
religious course of life, and which they are expected patiently 
to bear, until they receive the Crown of Life in heaven. 

We propose, in this article, to bestow some thoughts on 
the Cross, in each of these several aspects. 

I. From history, sacred and profane, we gather the inter- 
esting fact, that the infliction of the death-penalty, by means 
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of suspending the victim to the cross, is a mode of execution 
of great antiquity. If mere age, therefore, could invest an 
instrument of death with sanctimonious reverence, the cross 
would manifestly merit such a distinction, above the scaffold, 
the stake, the axe, the sword, or any other. By the Romans 
it was confessedly regarded as involving the basest and most 
ignominious death, that could possibly be inflicted on a hu- 
man being, and hence only vile and worthless slaves, end 
malefactors of the lowest grade, were subjected to it. Not 
by the Romans alone, however, was crucifixion practised. It 
was adopted, likewise, by the Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, 
and Carthaginians, inflicted by the latter, most unwarrantably, 
on their unfortunate and unsuccessful military commanders, 
of whom Bowilear, accused of treachery in joining Agatho- 
cles, and suspended from a cross, in the midst of the forum, 
serves as an illustrious example. It was, however, most in 
use among the Romans, and if letters-patent for its invention 
were to be awarded, they would, without controversy, have 
the prior claim to them. 

The earliest form of the cross, historians say, was that of 
a transverse beam on the top of a perpendicular one, in the 
shape of the capital letter T. The common form, however, 
was that, which accords with modern representations, viz.: 
to place the transverse beam, not over the top of the perpen- 
dicular beam, but six or eight inches lower down. The 
height of the instrument was usually from seven to nine feet. 
As soon as the sentence of crucifixion was pronounced, the 
victim was divested of all his clothing, with the exception of 
@ narrow covering around the loins. Preliminary to the cru- 
cifixion, he was pinioned to a post, about as high as the waist, 
and terribly scourged, or whipped, with rods. The scourging 
scene ended, the malefactor was compelled to bear his own 
cross to the place of execution, usually an elevated place 
without the chief city, and near some great thoroughfare. 
The cross was first laid on the ground, and then the condemn- 
ed was transfixed on it, with strong iron spikes, driven 
through each hand and foot. This fastening attended to, the 
cross was raised into the air, by sinking the lower part of it 
into a hole dug for its reception. The extension of the limbs 
after so severe a scourging; the piercing of the hands and 
feet in the parts most susceptible of acute and agonizing 
pain ; the exposure of the lacerated flesh to the action of the 
sun and air; the loss of blood; and the sense of indignity 
and contempt, that accompanied it— all conspired to render 
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crucifixion, to the very last degree, a death of indescribable 
horror. Hence the Roman judges denominated crucifixion, 
“‘the extremest agony,” and Cicero said, that not only the 
name of the cross, but the very contingency and possibility 
of it was wholly unworthy a Roman citizen, and was only 
possible to be inflicted on the vilest miscreant. By this hor- 
rible method, however, was Jesus, the Son of God, put to 
death—even HE, who was the fairest among the children of 
men, the one altogether lovely and the chief among ten 
thousand—H kr, who could challenge his most embittered ad- 
versaries to convict him of a single sin. In that death were 
comprised every conceivable accompaniment of odium and 
disgrace, whence it is that the Apostle magnifies and extols 
the abounding and super-abounding love of the Redeemer, 
in that, for our sakes, “he humbled himself, and became obe- 
dient unto death, even the death of the cross’’—even that 
form of death, that constitutes the climax of public infamy 
and shame. Hence arose, also, the contempt poured by both 
Greeks and Jews on the Apostles for their public identifica- 
tion of themselves with the cause of one, who had come to 
such an ignominious end. ‘To the one the preaching of the 
cross was “foolishness,” and to the other a “stumbling-block.” 
If there was any difference, indeed, in this aspect, between 
Greek and Jew, the cross was viewed with the most unaffected 
scorn by the latter. For, whilst the Greeks adjudged a Cruci- 
fied One to be abandoned of men, the Jews, applying to him 
the sentence of the Mosaic law, Deut. 21: 23, “He that is 
hanged, is accursed of God,” attached to him a still more 
complicated wretchedness, by adjudging him to be forsaken, 
not of earth alone, but also of heaven. It is a noteworthy 
fact, that in the Old Testament writings, although so full of 
prophetical allusions to the Redeemer’s violent exit, the word 
“cross” is not once contained. It is referred to as “The 
Curse,” “The Tree,” and possibly by other names, but in not 
a solitary instance by the term under review. ‘This, like- 
wise, seems to us a circumstance, worthy of note, that Peter, 
aye, the same Peter, to whom our Lord entrusted the Keys— 
Peter, “the Rock,” on which Romanism claims to be built— 
Peter, whose peculiar province it seems to have been, above 
any of his colleagues, to declare the priceless value of the 
redemptive economy, consummated in the death of Christ— 
never once uses the word Cross! He speaks of it repeatedly 
as “the tree,” on which the Jews hanged their promised Mes- 
siah—but neither in his epistles, nor in any of his sublime 
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discourses, does the word “cross,” a single time, occur. Paul 
varies his expressions between the two, sometimes calling it 
by the one name, at other times by the other. This does not 
look as if either of these great Apostles had been as enamor- 
ed of the material implement, on which their Lord died, as 
many profess to be in our day. 

Il. The cross—the actual, identical, bona-fide wood, or 
timber, one piece long and one piece short, perforated by 
nails, and stained with blood, on which, more than eighteen 
centuries ago, the Son of God, by pre-determinate counsel, 
was wickedly slain.—Oh! how fortunate is it, that, in the 
lapse of time, and through the kind providence of Heaven, 
every part and parcel of this cross has been removed beyond 
the reach of all founders of museums, organizers of cabinets, 
gatherers of antiquities, and hunters up of varieties, genuine 
and “bogus.” For if, of that particular instrument of tor- 
ture and of death, a single authenticated fragment survived, 
what a sacrilegous struggle for its possession would the world 
witness. 

The Papists, it is true, with their well-known extraordinary 
penchant for relics, have among themselves a tradition, that 
about the year 362, Helen, the mother of Constantine, hav- 
ing zealously undertaken a journey into Palestine, in search 
of the cross, on which our blessed Redeemer consummated 
his sacrifice, had miraculousiy discovered the “‘precious trea- 
sure’ she went in quest of, near Jerusalem. The tradition 
further states, that the pious Empress had found on the spot 
of Christ’s crucifixion several profane buildings and statues, 
erected out of sheer aversion to his memory, and designed to 
obliterate all traces of his death and passion. After causing 
these to be destroyed, Helen is represented as having brought 
the Saviour’s cross to Constantine, who caused it to be car- 
ried in public procession, and a representation of it was 
stamped on the national coins, and it was, likewise, emblaz- 
oned on the colors and standards of the army, in lieu of the 
imperial eagles. Three hundred years later, the tradition 
proceeds, the same wood came into possession of the Emperor 
Heraclius, by whom it was exalted with great pomp and 
solemnity. During his reign, for reasons not stated, the 

arts were separated, some left in Jerusalem, and others ta- 
ies to Rome, where portions of the sacred relic, in a Church 
called: “Zhe Church of the Holy Cross,” are still looked 
upon by favored visitors! ‘Further deponent sayeth not.” 
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As to the genuineness of the aforementioned relics, however, 
we are inclined to believe, it would puzzle the most learned 
antiquarian to determine. They may be authentic, and they 
may be counterfeit, more likely the latter than the former. 
Nor do we hold such reminiscences in much esteem. It is 
our opinion, that so far from inspiring faith, and benefitting 
Christianity, they beget in the minds of many a feeling of 
wanton irreverence, and engender rather sentiments of dis- 
trust and unbelief. 

III. We proceed to bestow some thoughts on the cross, as 
signified in images, pictures, figures, signs, and other repre- 
sentations, so extensively in vogue among the Papists. To 
these outward and visible signs, we all know, what respect 
and veneration the Church of Rome professedly pays. With 
the bodily genuflexions and humiliations practised alike by 
priest and laity, whenever they come in contact with one of 
these miniature representations, we are all familiar. We 
know the scraping and the bowing of the males, the courtesy- 
ing of the gentler sex, their crossing of themselves, on the 
forehead, the breast, and other parts of the body. All which 
practises, we know, also, by the great body of the Protestant 
Church are discountenanced and condemned, as childish, 
superstitious, and idolatrous, and as a violation of the spirit, 
if not of the letter, of that part of the Decalogue, which for- 
bids the rendering of worship to any graven image, idol, pic- 
ture, carricature, or representative Deity, of whatever kind 
or character. 

And yet, common fairness demands, that each sect, party, 
or denomination, should be allowed to be themselves the ex- 
ponents of their own views, feelings, motives, and principles 
of thought and action, and, when assailed, to defend them, 
as best they can. It is, therefore, due to the Church of 
Rome, to admit, that its advocates and friends do, most per- 
sistently and unqualifiedly, deny, the intention, by these prac- 
tises, in the remotest degree, to aid and abet idolatry. On 
the contrary, with one accord, they profess to abhor and de- 
test idol-worship, in all its Protean shapes and guises, as a 
most heinous crime of High Treason against the majesty of 
Heaveu’s high and holy King. They affirm, that they are 
neither so blind, nor so stupid, as to worship any such object 
as the Crucifix, or to pray to ¢t, or render to it any act of 
homage, for say they to us Protestants: “We know, as well 
as you, that these things have neither eyes to see, nor ears 
to hear.” Whatever seeming honor and respect, therefore, 
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they pay to the Crucifix, or to any miniature representation 
of the scene of the Crucifixion, they allege is simply relative 
—that their honor and respect do not end with these represen- 
tative Saviours, but redound to the Great Divine ORIGINAL, 
to whom, in reality, by the intention, it is directed—in not 
the remotest degree in the spirit of the ancient heathens, nor 
on account of any intrinsic virtue, dignity, power, or divinity, 
in‘the image itself, but because of the OnsEct, or Event, 
which it signifies, and brings to remembrance. ‘From the 
imperfect symbol,” say they, ‘“‘we look away, to the thing 
symbolized.” 

The Papists contend, furthermore, that the Cross, actual 
and real, was the summit of our Lord’s Glory, as well as of 
our Lord’s Ignominy, was the Altar, wheron the innocent 
Lamb of God offered himself up, a bleeding victim of our sins, 
to the Eternal Father. They hence honor it as the glo- 
rious Instrument of human redemption—as the Key that un- 
locked Heaven’s pearly gates, shut up by Adams disobedience, 
—as the Monument of the most illustrious triumph, and the 
Trophy of the most famous Victory ever won—as the Sling, 
with which the Good Shepherd defeated the malice of the 
infernal Goliah—the Royal Standard of our heavenly King, 
established upon the ruins alike of Pagan altars and Jewish 
synagogues. ‘T'o Constantine, the Great, the first Christian 
Prince raised by Divine Providence to the Imperial Throne, 
they say, and to his entire army, there appeared in the visi- 
ble heavens the cross, formed of pure celestial light, with the 
inscription: ‘Jn hoe signo vinces’’—“By this sign shalt thou 
conquer. 

Pursuing this chain of argument, the Church of Rome 
teaches, that any cross, if it be but a printed one, or drawn 
in the air by the movement of the hand, serves to excite 
within the beholder the same ennobling sentiments, the dif- 
ference being only in the degree. In every such representa- 
tion, they say, they have set visibly before them a compendi- 
ous history of the Redeemer’s sufferings—an Abridgment of 
the Gospel—a mysterious Symbol, a sacred Memorial, of the 
work of redemption. And by the sight of these things they 
claim to be instructed, edified, huambled—excited thereby to 
a more lively remembrance of God’s infinite mercies. By 
these things, they allege, their sentiments of Faith and Piety 
are habitually revived, just as a dutiful child is awakened to 
the most pleasing recollections of a venerated and departed 
parent by the sight of his portrait. 
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So infatuated, indeed, are some of the Papists with the 
crucifix, that they affect, at one cast of the eye, to discover 
in it more of Christ, than could be expressed in many vol- 
umes. When they look upon the bowed head of the suffering 
Saviour, they say they perceive his readiness, at all times, to 
bestow the kiss of peace on the penitent. When they gaze 
on his extended arms, they discern his willingness to embrace 
all who come to him for pardon and salvation. In the pierced 
and open side, they see an avenue to his loving heart. The 
four ends of the cross represent, to their view, the four vir- 
tues that shone most conspicuously in his passion, viz.: his 
ardent Charity, his profound Humility, his amazing Patience, 
and his perfect Obedience. The upper part, pointing heaven- 
ward, reminds them how, by his cross, he opened the pearly 
gates of the new Jerusalem. The lower part reminds them, 
how he, the Seed of the Woman, in fulfilment of prophecy, 
bruised the head of the Serpent. Its enclosure in the ground 
denotes the restraints he succeeded in imposing on the powers 
of hell. The right and the left points of the transverse 
beam, signify the East and the West, Jew and Gentile, called 
to the true faith, and constituted one Sheepfold under one 
Shepherd. What the spikes signify, we have not been able, 
with all our researches, to ascertain. And thus, the Papists 
say, the Crucifix is to them a second Bible, wherein the most 
illiterate may read the most instructive lessons of Christian 
truth and duty. St, Augustine and Thomas of Aquire, it is 
claimed, gleaned all their wisdom, and St. Francis of Assisi- 
uw, all his seraphic ardors, from the crucifix. St. Bernard, 
it is alleged, always carried it about him, to “charm away” 
seducing spirits—and St. Bonaventure, when he wrote, it is 
affirmed, wrote with a pen shaped like a crucifix! And even 
of Constantine himself, the Romanists have this scrap of 
history, that he habitually wore a crucifix of some sort on 
his forehead, and that he, likewise, ordered the painters and 
statuaries of his day to represent his own Royal Person with 
a globe in his right hand, and over the globe a Cross, which 
was to denote, that by the Cross, and not by the Sword, 
Christ had subdued the world. St. Francis of Sales called 
his crucifix his ‘‘precious nosegay,” and another cotemporary 
“St.” called his crucifix, his ‘beautiful pearl,” 

Says Father Gahan, a popular priest, who, at the begin- 
ning of the present century, flourished as a writer and 
= in the city of Dublin: “Why should it not be as 
awful to honor and respect the cross, which is a history of 
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Christ’s sufferings, when it is painted on canvass, or carved 
in ivory, or engraven in iron, as it is lawful to honor and re- 
spect the same history, when it is written on paper, or printed 
ina book? Are not paper and types the work of man’s 
hands, as well as sculpture and painting? Is it less lawful 
to kiss the feet of a crucifix, when offering homage to Christ, 
than it is to kiss the Bible, in taking a solemn oath? We 
uncover our heads before the pillars and walls of a church. 
Is it less lawful to uncover them before a crucifix? Joshua 
and the elders of Israel lay prostrate on their faces before 
the golden cherubims of the Ark, which were but the image- 
work of angels. Is it less lawful to prostrate our bodies 
before the sign and image of our salvation? The Scriptures 
relate, that in the Old Law an image of a brazen serpent was 
exalted in the desert by Divine appointment, for the healing 
of such as were bitten by the fiery serpents. Of the making 
of that serpent our Lord approved, and owned it to be of 
HIMSELF, exalted on the cross, an emblem or type, in order 
to heal our souls from the bites of the Infernal Serpent, for 
he says (John 3 : 14): “‘As Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the desert, so must the Son of Man be lifted up, that whoso- 
ever believeth on him may not perish, but have life-everlast- 
ing.” St. John, the Baptist, honored the latchet of our 
Saviour’s shoes—the sick woman honored the hem of his 
garment, and simple contact with it healed her of her mala- 
dy—and even the aprons and handkerchiefs that touched the 
person of St. Paul were invested with remedial powers—and 
shall there be no benefit derived from devout veneration of 
the Cross, the source of so many heavenly graces and bless- 
ings? Men follow the Flag of their Country, over mountains 
and precipices, and into mires and morasses, and amidst the 
fire and smoke, the blood and carnage, of battle, and cheer- 
fully lay down their lives in its defence—which, at last, is but 
a narrow strip of cloth, of silk, or cotton—perchance of 
bunting. And shall it be counted less honorable to pursue 
after that, which symbolizes the Central-Fact of man’s re- 
demption——the consecrated, blood-dripping Cross, on which 
the Prince of Glory died, that he might bring many sons into 
the enjoyment of His own glory, though it be only a stick of 
wood ?” 

To these reasonings of the Papists, what reply, if any, 
shall we Protestants make? Do they admit of successful 
controversion, or to their force and vigor must we succumb ? 
For one, we admit their ingeniousness. We do not deny 
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their plausibility. And yet, stripped of their sophistry, di- 
vested of their flimsy gossamer web of special pleading, the 
entire statement is a broad, pie-bald fallacy, and needs but 
to be touched by the magic wand of truth, to be exposed to 
the zaze of the world, as unsound, unphilosophical, and emi- 
nently unscriptural. 

None of us denies, that for a limited period, in the infancy 
of the Church, during its inauguration processes, it did seem 
good in the sight of God, to impress Divine truth on the 
senses, through the imposing forms of the Jewish ritual, and 
the intervention of types and shadows, dreams and visions, 
and occasional startling miracles, signs, and wonders. Such 
were the Burning Bush, seen by Moses—the Ladder, 
seen by Jacob—the Pillar and the Cloud, that accompanied 
the children of Israel in their wanderings through the wilder- 
ness—and the Brazen Serpent, erected for the healing of the 
bitten. But Rome, in her reasonings, ignores the fact, ad- 
mitted by the Scriptures, that these were simply appliances 
to the then existing condition of human weakness, ignorance, 
and depravity. Under the dispensation of the Law, human 
infirmity had need of such special and peculiar auxiliaries— 
human ignorance required such special and peculiar methods 
of instruction—human depravity demanded such special and 
peculiar remedial agencies. ‘Even so, Father, it seemed 
good in thy sight.” Paul, (Hebrews 10 : 1,) however, char- 
acterizes these things as the mere “shadow of good things to 
come,”’ and argues, most explicitly, that they should cease, when 
the better things promised, should themselves be ushered in! 
A most reasonable, logical statement, truly. The Papal ar- 
gument in favor of carnal auxiliaries to the gospel, if we 
may so term their varied and extensive church paraphernalia, 
might hence have been adapted to mankind's moral status, as 
it existed three thousand years ago, but addressed to educated 
and intelligent men, in this advanced age, they seem to us to 
lag painfully in the rear of human progress. Such agencies 
for the world’s enlightenment in duty, the world’s advance- 
ment in moral and intellectual culture, and the world’s con- 
version to Christianity, put forth, in owr day, seem to us 
quite as much out place, and behind the age, as would be the 
Jewish bow and javelin on a modern battle-field, in the pres- 
ence of columbiads, and mortars, and howitzers, and all man- 
ner of heavy artillery. It is freely admitted, as an incon- 
trovertible historical fact, that, in the remote past, God did 
speak “to the fathers, in divers manners’’—some of which 
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“manners,” just now, would scarcely accord with the world’s 
altered condition. Rome seems, however, to overlook the 
fact, that that same God “hath in these last days spoken un- 
to us by his Son,” (Hebrews 1: 1,) and that the “divers 
manners,” employed in the days of “the fathers,” God has 
himself declared obsolete. 

The purpose of Christ’s mission was not to foster and pro- 
mote stupidity, and then mould it into passive imbecility. 
To make disciples of men by dramatic legerdemain, not to 
characterize it unworthy craft, may comport with the charac- 
ter of the politician, but never once did such an idea enter 
into the spotless mind of Jesus. The reverence he came to 
inspire is based on Knowledge. The devotion he came to 
enkindle derives its vital warmth and life from Love. Find- 
ing man, notwithstanding his apostacy, a moral subject, cre- 
ated in the image of the Father, our Divine Lord, from first 
to last, bestowed on him the high honor of assuming, that he 
would act, under the instruction of light, and the impulse 
of duty. With a perfect comprehension of the capacity of 
the creatures he came to seek and to save, and with unvary- 
ing testimony to their ability to appreciate their own inter- 
ests and obligations, he has ever indicated his claims to their 
confidence and love, by moral precepts, under the influence 
of motives, addressed to the most exalted powers of man’s 
moral nature. ‘True, he found the world lying in wickedness. 
The once proud and stately fabric of human nature he found 
in ruins, its broken Corinthian columns, with all their sculp- 
tured foliage, like the ruins of Balbec or Palmyra, moulder- 
ing in the dust. He left heaven, and came to earth, in order 
that, “by the working of that Almighty power whereby he 
is able to subdue all things unto himself,” he might bid this 
fallen mansion arise again, symmetrical, beautiful, magnifi- 
cent, as originally framed by the Divine Architect—a gor- 
geous mansion, fit for the inhabitation of the Holy Ghost, 
the unspeakable efiluence of the mysterious Deity. He 
came, “to qualify unto himself a royal priesthood, a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works ?”’ 

How? By what methods? By what processes? Not by 
the dishonoring assumption of the perpetual imbecility of hu- 
man nature, despite all remedial agencies, but by regarding 
our race a8 a component part of God’s marvellous moral 
Kingdom, capable, along with the hierarchy of angels, of ap- 
prehending the influence, and being moulded by the power, 
of the truths he would enunciate. In the beginning, it is ad- 
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mitted, it was not so. Then, apprehending the necessities of 
our race, it did comport with the Divine wisdom to approach 
it by appeals of a specific character, suited to those exigen- 
cies. But, subsequently, after by progressive revelations— 
by line upon line, precept upon precept, here a little, and 
there a little—by the fulfilment of prophecy, by the bringing 
in of the substance, in lieu of the shadow—culminating, at 
the coming of Jesus, in the full radiance of the Gospel— 
then, without controversy, it was the purpose of the Divine 
mind, the desire of the Divine will, that these appliances to 
human infirmity should stop, and that man, like the rest of 
God's intelligent creation, be left to the moral suasion of 
truth, and truth alone, aided always, of course, by the unseen 
energies of the Spirit of God. Are they behaving wisely, 
then, (Protestant or Papist,) whose zeal in the Church is ex- 
erted at almost any cost, for the revival of obsolete ceremo- 
nies, and who would fain distinguish themselves by the im- 
portation into the maturity of the Church of those carnal 
expedients, which God manifestly designed to restrict to the 
Church’s infancy ? Is not such a line of behavior, whether 
designed or not, a virtual impeachment of the Divine wisdom, 
in appointing the simple and unadulterated truth—the preach- 
ing of the Gospel—as the great heaven-derived agency of 
human renovation? And does it not, practically, to that ex- 
tent, amount to a withholding from mankind of that moral 
aliment, designed and adapted to create and sustain Christian 
manliness and vigor ? 

Do we over-state the case? Bring to view the example of 
the Master. Did he ever, by the ostentatious display of any 
caricature of his atoning agony, or by any theatrical devo- 
tional manual exercise, with correspondent peculiarity of 
attire—seek to entrap, or inveigle, the multitude, into the 
adoption of his cause, or confession of his name? If any 
one, who has ever figured in the Church, had the right to re- 
sort to carnal devices, surely Jesus had, who was the Great 
High Priest, after the order of Melchisedek, and of whom all 
other Jewish priests were but feeble types. But was this his 
method? So far from it, that, once for all, he set to the 
Church, and to-the world, an example, grand, final, and au- 
thoritative, of what the Ministry was designed to be and to 
do, by the lofty pre-eminence which he gave to the truth, as 
against all carnal, pantomimic, gymnastic performances. 

Bring to mind, also, the commission our Lord gave to his 
apostles. He does not say: “Go ye into all the world, and 
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erect miniature representations of my dying agony—and, by 
charming and captivating the unthinking and unwary, multi- 
ply the number of my followers.” But he says: “Go ye 
Into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature.” 
“Go teach all nations’’—which is a widely different thing 
from the other. 

And the spirit of this commission, not less than the letter, 
it is quite obvious, the apostles fully comprehended. In the 
record left us in the New Testament of their “acts,” there 
is no proof, that they ever, in a solitary instance, as a means 
of impressing their auditors, elevated a material cross. Peter, 
on the day of Pentecost, preached Christ and Him Crucified, 
and under the force of his glowing and eloquent announce- 
ments of gospel truth, by the superadded power of the Holy 
Spirit, three thousand souls were added to the Church—but 
there is no record, that Peter displayed any crucifix, sign, 
figure, or pictorial representation whatever—no proof, that 
he drew crosses with his hands in the air—none, that he drew 
them on his own forehead, face, or breast. Why should he, 
when his favorite term, to designate the instrument, on which 
the Saviour died, was “‘the tree ?” 

So Paul. He went over the world, almost as if he had 
been himself the flying Angel of the Apocalypse, bearing the 
Everlasting Gospel—went with a martyr spirit, not in reli- 
ance upon the sanctifying power of a holy change of clerical 
robes—nor in the exhibition of miniature crosses, and pious 
genuflexions, but in the manifestation of the great truth, 
that ‘‘God is in Christ reconciling the world unto himself.” 
He declared, that faith, in which he included all that is com- 
mendable in the Christian life and character, “comes by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” He recognized, 
in his eventful ministry, as the great agent of the world’s 
conversion, simply THE TRUTH, read, preached, heard, and 
practised—the truth, like its great Author, invisible, but yet 
omnipresent, immutable, and eternal. We have seen it as- 
sumed, more than once, that, when Paul gave utterance to 
that noble sentiment: “God forbid that I should glory, save 
in the cross of the Lord Jesus Christ,” he had in view the 
material cross. From this opinion we wholly dissent. For, 
in the same sentence, he adds: “‘By whom the world is cru- 
cified unto me, and I unto the world.” If the Apostle’s 
mind had been dwelling on literal crucifixion, he could not 
have represented himself as having been crucified, which he 
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was not. ‘The allusion is hence evidently of a wholly differ- 
ent character, and has no manner of reference to the mate- 
rial cross. 

It is a fact of marked significance, and one that bears 
strongly on our argument, that, throughout the whole of the 
New Testament there is not ascintilla of proof, that the sight 
of even the real and identical cross, on which the quivering, 
mutilated form of the Son of God was suspended, was effec- 
tual to the conversion of a single soul. Yes, mark it, not even 
that cross, with the Royal Victim extended on it, and with 
the dreadful accompaniments of the eclipse and the earth- 
quake, served to extort from a solitary unbeliever a penitent 
groan or sigh. Some mocked—some pitied—some smote 
their breasts in fear and fled. The Centurion was intellectu- 
ally convinced. But there is no proof in the inspired narra- 
tive, that a single soul, present at the crucifixion, repented, 
and submitted to God, and believed in Christ, except the 
Thief, and he was less affected by what he saw, than by what 
he heard. So far, therefore, as inspired history sheds light 
on the subject, it establishes this fact, that in the conversion 
of sinners, the cross material is utterly powerless, and that it 
is alone the cross spiritual, environed by the truths which 
blaze from it, that ‘is mighty, through God, to the pulling 
down of the strong-holds of Satan.” 

What a noble dignity these considerations stamp, likewise, 
upon the office of the Christian Minister! We see, from 
these facts, that his is a manly office—an office, which, with 
Paul, he may well magnify. His business is not, we appre- 
hend, as Father Gahan, in his simplicity, seemed to think, 
with beads, and dolls, and rosaries, and aprons, and shoe- 
latchets, and pocket-handkerchiefs—nor even with crosses, 
some large, and some small, some of wood, and some of brass, 
and some of ivory! ‘The great work of his life is not to ac- 
quire grace and expertness in pantomime—by the practise, 
on the unthinking masses, of ghostly and pious frauds, to 
inspire them, if possible, with a blind and idolatrous devotion. 
No! The preacher called of Christ is a man, not a baby. 
He is a preacher, not an actor—and if he ever does act, let 
him, for decency’s sake, refrain from low comedy. And he 
ought to realize that his auditors are men, also, as well as 
he—men of understanding, not idiots, or asses. And now, 
when we call to remembrance, that the blessed Redeemer, 
both by his own illustrious example, and by the letter of 
their commission, has given to the hands of his Ministers, as 
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their heaven-ordained implements of labor—not the afore- 
mentioned toys and play-things, but the ineffable and sublime 
truths of his word—and when, furthermore, we call to mind, 
that to the comprehension of these truths, and to their intel- 
ligent and successful enforcement and exposition, there are 
required, the most vigorous and burnished intellects, and the 
liberal taxation of the highest powers of the human under- 
standing—then do we realize the nobleness of the Christian 
Ministry. Our office is, under the influence of the Divine 
unction, out of the treasury of our own sanctified and well- 
furnished intellects, and from the surcharged plenitude of our 
own warm and outgushing affections, to afford aliment for the 
constant progress of our hearers in grace and knowledge. 
Our highest ambition should be, from our own abounding 
light and love, to be always pouring light and love on the intel- 
lects and hearts of those that hear us. And this is a very 
different affair, again, from the business of raising and lower- 
ing crucifixes, and practising before them gyrations and gen- 
uflexions. 

To the cross-mania of the Romanists, without doubt, is 
mainly to be traced, also, the extreme sensitiveness, amount- 
ing almost to squeamishness, on the part of the great body 
of the Protestant Church, as to the employment of the cross 
as a symbol, in any case, or for any purpose. True, like 
any common scaffolding, the cross must ever remain a simple 
instrument of death, handed down from a barbaric age. 
Nevertheless, the fact that it was selected to bear the human 
form of the World’s Redeemer, has unquestionably stripped 
it of its original shame and horror. By that event it was 
changed from a tree of death into the tree of life. As to 
the cross itself, per se, therefore, even on the part of good 
and true Protestants, there need not exist this amazing re- 
pugnance. For that repugnance how shall we account? By 
no other fact, or form of logic, than by the monstrous per- 
version and abuse of the cross by the Romanists. Extremes 
beget extremes, and the step from one form of radicalism to 
another is short and easy. ‘The base uses, to which Rome 
has applied the cross, have left to its hosts of cross-mongers 
almost a monopoly. In our own land, at least, almost by 
common consent, they have a vested right in the cross-craft, 
as undisputed as that of Demetrius, in the day of the apos- 
tles, to the manufacture of silver shrines. This is to be ex- 
plained, we doubt not, by the same rule of conduct, that we 
see so often exhibited in all other departments of human ac- 
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tivity. Thus, for the formation of Total Abstinence associa~ 
tions, with the motto: ‘Touch not, taste not, handle not,” 
we are not so much indebted to the naked virtues of temper- 
ance, and to the world’s appreciation of those virtues, as we 
are to the terrible evils of intemperance. And yet, ‘‘wse the 
world, as not abusing it.” ‘Let your moderation be known 
unto all mea.” Why should the sight of a cross have the 
tendency, as we fear it sometimes has, to throw even staid 
and sober Protestants into spasms? As an ornament to the 
neck of beauty, it is surely far more becoming than a twisted 
snake, or a stupid tortoise, or a disgusting crocodile, or alli- 
gator, or any such like device of eccentric jewellers. As a 
climax to the steeple and spire of a church edifice, if spires 
and steeples are to be, it is vastly more in character than an 
arrow, a ball, a fish, or a rooster. Nevertheless, taking into 
account the senseless, we think, sinful puerilities of Rome, 
the almost total repudiation of the the cross, as a symbol, by 
the Protestants, was the most natural thing imaginable. On 
this subject, however, “let every man be fully persuaded in 
his own mind,” If he employs, in any way, the cross, he 
employs it, unto the Lord—if he employs it not, he employs 
it not, unto the Lord. 

IV. The moral, or mystical cross, employed so frequently 
in the Scriptures, to denote, not simply the self-denial of the 
blessed Saviour,}in having voluntarily consented to such a life 
of ignominy and shame, and such a tragical end—but de- 
signed, also, to denote the spiritual cross of repentance, self- 
denial, persecution, shame and suffering, which his followers 
voluntarily assume, when they enter a religious course of life, 
and which they are expected patiently to bear, until they re- 
ceive, in heaven, in exchange, a crown of unfading glory— 
The cross, in this sense, remains to be considered. In this 
aspect, the cross of Christ is, perhaps, most frequently spo- 
ken of, as well by himself, as by the evangelists and apostles. 
Thus, (Mark 10: 38): “He that taketh not his cross, and 
followeth after me, is not worthy of me.” (Matthew 16; 
24): “If any man will come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross, and follow me,” The evident signifi- 
cation of these passages is, that, to discipleship of the Saviour 
it is demanded, that we submit, cheerfully, to whatsoever 
afflictions, trials, persecutions, or distresses, God may see fit 
to inflict upon us, even death itself, if need be, by reason of 
that profession. In this same connection, the term ‘Cross’ 
stands for the entire system of doctrines contained in the 
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Gospel, especially that of the atonement, and of salvation 
through Christ crucified, as Paul, (Philippians, 3:18): “For 
many walk, of whom I have told you often, and now tell you, 
even weeping, that they are the enemies of the cross of 
Christ.” In like manner, the apostle stigmatizes those false 
teachers, who had pressed the observance of one of the Mo- 
saic statutes as essential to salvation, besides faith in Christ, 
as “enemies of the cross,” for the reason, that by such 
teachings they did really oppose and undermine the power 
and merit of Christ’s passion, and sought to avoid the perse- 
cutions they would have had to encounter, had they preached 
salvation through Christ alone. He says: ‘And I, brethren, 
if I yet preach circumcision, why do I yet suffer persecution ? 
Then is the offence of the cross ceased,’ (Galatians 5 : 11.) 
Again: “Knowing this, that our old man is crucified with 
him, that the body of sin might be destroyed, that henceforth 
we should not serve sin,” (Romans 6:6.) And again: “I 
am crucified with Christ, nevertheless I live, yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me,” (Galatians 2: 20.) And again: “They 
that are Christ’s, have crucified the flesh, with the affections 
and Justs,” (Galatians 5: 24.) And again: “By whom the 
world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world,” (Galatians 
6:14.) From all of which passages, it is evident, that the 
terms “cross” and “crucifixion” are not simply taken for ac- 
tual putting to death, on that ancient instrument of killing, 
but denote, likewise, the mortification and subduing of sin— 
the breaking of its reigning power, the suppression of its 
motions, and, by the expulsive power of a new affection, the 
effectual eradication of it from within us. And this process 
of deliverance from the reigning power of sin, is figuratively 
called, bearing the cross of Christ—that is, participating in 
his work of self-denial and shame, that we may, likewise, 
become partakers of his glory. And here again, it is most 
plain, that, though the terms “cross’’ and “crucifixion’’ are 
so frequently employed, in not a single instance is the allu- 
sion to any material cross, or literal crucifixion, but always to 
spiritual cross-bearing, always to the cross mystical and 
invisible. 

In the Christian’s life, therefore, by the warrant of the 
Master and his chosen apostles, all the pains, trials, troubles, 
afflictions, and distresses, which come upon him by reason of 
his profession—as, also, all his self-denials and self-mortifica- 
tions, for Christ’s sake, are called ‘‘crosses.’’ In the time of 
the Apostles some of these trials were excecdingly galling 
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and heavy, far surpassing in degree and force any that we 
are obliged to endure. They were driven by their persecu- 
ting enemies from home and kindred, exiled into dens, and 
caves, and mountains. In the graphic language of Paul: 
They “endured a great fight of afflictions.” They were 
“made a gazing stock” to mankind. ‘They were “made as 
the filth of the world, and as the offscouring of all things.” 
Their encmies even proceeded to such an excelling height of 
impiety as to put them to death, and, in so doing, had the 
temerity to believe, that they were doing God service. And 
all these sufferings, trials, and distresses, these early disciples, 
by reason of their Christian profession, were compelled to 
bear, patiently and uncomplainingly, as a very condition of 
the infinite rewards, to which they looked forward. 

Our lot, in the kind providence of God, has been cast 
amidst more favorable surroundings. ‘The lines have fallen 
unto us in pleasant places, and we have a goodly heritage. 
Under the protecting zgis of our benign government, and of 
that admirable Constitution, which secures to us the right of 
worshipping God, as our own hearts and consciences best ap- 
prove, we are happily exempt from the hostile acts of bigo- 
ted and persecuting foes. Here the rack, the stake, and tor- 
ture, as agencies of persuasion, are unknown. Here there is 
none to molest, or make afraid, and the Cross, so far from 
being the symbol of Shame and Dishonor, and inviting to 
banishment and persecution, hangs suspended from the neck 
of beauty, and is lifted exultingly to the sky. 

Nevertheless, even we are Cross-Bearers. Not less than 
the primitive Christians, we must undergo moral martyrdom. 
We, as well as they, must “crucify the flesh, with the affec- 
tions and the lusts,’’ must take up our cross, and deny our- 
selves, and follow the Master, whithersoever he leadeth. 
That is, if there be enthroned within us any passion, propen- 
sity, appetite, or desire, that militates against the pure pre- 
cepts of the Gospel,—any constitutional proclivity, or habit 
of the life—though it be incorporated in our heart of hearts 
*—though we esteem it necessary, useful, and pleasant to us, 
as a hand or an eye—for Christ’s sake, and the Gospel’s 
sake, we are to pluck it out, and cast it from us. Yea, 
though, by reason of this besetment, our entire body tyran- 
nize over us, with it, and against it, we must wage a warfare, 
uncompromising and unsparing, to its exactions never making 
the smallest surrender; until we have vanquished the foe, and 
brought our every thought, sentiment, and purpose, into hap- 
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py and harmonious subjection to the law of Christ. No 
Achan dare be tolerated in the camp. So vigorous, indeed, 
must be our treatment of the old man, which is corrupt, ac- 
cording to the deceitful lusts of the flesh, that we must not 
hesitate, using the Sword of the Spirit, to immolate him, 
crucify him, slay him, with as little merey as the execution- 
ers of our Lord displayed during the tragic scenes of Calva- 
ry. ‘The Master’s requirements possess even this severity, 
that, if our love to our own father and mother, and sister and 
brother, to consistent and persevering discipleship stands as a 
barrier in the way, even these most natural and holiest affec- 
tions of our God-derived humanity, for Christ’s sake, are to 
be swept away, without pity or remorse. All of which is 
included under the one generic term: Tur Cross. 

And this self-crucifixion, no doubt, we will all admit, differs 
widely from the child’s-play of raising and lowering crucifix- 
es—kissing, bowing, scraping, and performing, before pic- 
tures and images! These pantomimic displays, even without 
the benefit of personal experience in them, we doubt not, to 
a wan of ordinary ease and grace, are of easy acquisition. 
But the bearing of the true spiritual cross of Christ—that is 
the voluntary, self-inflicted, crucifixion of all the ignoble 
passions and desires of the carnal and unregenerate heart— 
this is a task of Herculean difficulty. So difficult is it, that 
one of the church-fathers confessed, that he had a besetment, 
against which he had struggled for forty years, before he had 
overcome it. Another man of God affirmed, that he hada 
carnal propensity, a master passion, which, if his body were 
cut in ten thousand pieces, each separate piece, if it had life, 
he verily believed, would have craved for its indulgence. “Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard hisspots? Then, 
may ye, also, do good that are accustomed to do evil.” (Jer- 
miah 13: 23.) So hard is the task, therefore, that, except 
for the promised strength and succor afforded by the Al- 
mighty, it would have to be classed among life’s impossibili- 
ties. ‘With men this is impossible, but with God ail things 
are possible.”’ (Matthew 19: 26.) And yet this is the iden- 
tical moral triumph which the Christian, by God’s help, must 
achieve, if he would be made a partaker, with Christ, of the 
glories of his heavenly kingdom. This is his warfare, often 
fiercer in its antagonisms, than those that crimsoned Marathon 
and Waterloo. Having named the holy and excellent name 
of Jesus, we must “deny ungodliness, and worldly lusts, and 
live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world.” 
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And as Jesus, “for the joy that was set before him,’’ endured 
the cross, despising the shame, and is set down at the right 
hand of God,” so, our cross-bearing will ultimately bring us, 
likewise, to yon mansions of Peace, and Joy, and Glory. 
For, “if we suFFER with Christ, we shall also RBIGN with 
Him,” (2 Timothy 2: 12. 


ARTICLE VI. 


MARRIAGE.—TRANSLATED FROM ZELLER’S BIBLISCHES 
WORTERBUCH. 


By Prof. Cuartes F. Scharrrer, D. D., Philadelphia. 


I. General view. Marriage is, according to its original 
institution by God himsclf, Gen. 1: 27; 2: 18—24; Matt. 
19:4, &e.; Prov. 2: 16, &c., the lawful and indissoluble union 
of one man and one woman (husband and wife), for the pur- 
pose of preventing the promiscuous intercourse of the sexes, 
1 Cor. 7: 2,9; 1 Tim. 5: 14, of propagating the human 
species, Gen. 1:27; Acts 17: 26, and of promoting the welfare 
and happiness of mankind, Gen. 2:18; Prov. 5:18; Ecel. 9: 9; 
Ezek. 24:16. Although it is not free from sorrow, in con- 
sequence of the presence of sin in the world, Gen. 3 : 16, 
19; 1 Cor. 7 : 28, it is designed to glorify God, alike in the 
sorrows and in the joys of the individuals, 1 Cor. 10: 31, 
to conduct them in the way of salvation, to promote the ex- 
ercise of mutual and sanctifying love, Eph. 5 : 22—35, and 
train them for heaven, 1 Cor. 7:16. Families are the re- 
sult of the institution of marriage, and these constitute, in 
accordance with the will of God, the foundation on which 
the civil state, social life in general, and the Church, the 
kingdom of God, in particular, are established. “It is not 
good that the man should be alone.” The want which these 
divine words recognize, Gen. 2: 18, was first consciously felt 
by the man (verse 20), before God supplied it by creating 
woman of the bone and flesh of Adam while he lay in a deep 
sleep. These circumstances unfold the true nature of mar- 
riage; while the man was conscious of the existence of a cer- 
tain want, the Creator alone could supply that complemental 
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part of man’s existence. God is the author of marriage, 
which accordingly consists in the possession by the man and 
the woman of only one life of the body, soul and spirit.* 
The deep sleep of Adam, besides, teaches us that when God 
pursues his way, it is fit and right that man should observe 
silence. 

II. Further, when the ties of marriage are to be performed, 
it is indispensable, in order to enjoy the blessing of God, 
that devout attention should be paid to his will and the indi- 
cations of his providence. This principle was observed in 
the earliest instances of marriage which occur in the Scrip- 
tures. As the knowledge of the true God was more fully 
maintained among Abraham’s own kindred than elsewhere, 
he chose his half-sister Sarah, Gen. 20: 12, as his wife. 
Thus, too, he manifests an earnest desire to secure among 
his own connections a devout wife for Isaac, ch. 24. 
For this purpose he sent Eliezer, his steward, to his own 
country, 15:2; 24:4; the religious attention which the 
latter paid to the indications of Providence, illustrates the 
believer’s tendency to seek the divine guidance in a matter 
of such vast moment. Obedience to parents constitutes an- 
other condition on which the divine blessing depends, when 
the ties of marriage are formed. Although Isaac was 
forty years old, he submitted entirely to the will of his 
father. Thus the father makes proposals in behalf of the 
son, Gen. 34: 4; Judg. 14:1, &.; Gen. 38: 6, or, in his ab- 
sence, the mother performs that office, Gen. 21: 21. When 
Esau married in opposition to the will of his parents, 26 : 34, 
&e.; 27 : 46, and Jacob, in place of seeking an indication of 
the divine will, yielded to the first impressions which his 
senses received, 29: 10, &c., their conduct produced deep 
grief in the bosom of the patriarchal family. Daughters 
were given in marriage according to the judgment of their 
parents and brothers, Gen. 24: 50; 34: 11, &.; Exod. 2: 
21; Deut. 22: 16; 1 Cor. 7: 36, &e., &e., Ke. Their as- 
sent was desired, after that of their brothers had been ob- 
tained, Gen. 24: 57, &e. The bridegroom, or his “friend,” 
John 3: 29, in his name, bestowed rich presents not only on 


*The Oriental nations of the most remote periods, had a more distinct 
perception of this original design of marriage, than succeeding ages 
retained. According to the sacred books of the ancient Persians, the 
priest said to the futher of the bride: “Thou givest her for earth and for 
heaven, that they may be one body and one soul. Thou givest her as a 
disciple of the law, as a well-adapted helpmate of the mas.” 
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the bride, but also on her kindred, Gen. 24: 53; 34: 12. 
Hence marriage assumed among the Hebrews, as among 
various other nations of antiquity (the Germans, Greeks, 
Babylonians, &c.,) the appearance of a transaction, according 
to which the bride was obtained from the parents either by 
purchase, Gen. 81: 15; 34: 12; Exod. 22: 16; Hos. 3: 2, 
or in considerations of various services to be rendered as an 
equivalent, Gen. 29: 20,27; Josh. 15: 16; Judg. 1: 138; 
1 Sam. 17: 25; 18:25. Thus the daughters of a family 
constituted an important part of the property of their par- 
ents. The Law introduced no special provisions respecting 
the mode of contracting marriage, but sanctioned the patri- 
archal usages. The law in Deut. 22: 29 refers to the sum 
which a father could demand of the seducer of his daughter, 
and does not conclusively prove that the average value of the 
presents amounted to fifty shekels ; still less can it be thence 
inferred that the parchase of a bride was the usual course, or 
required by the Law. The “dowry,” Hebr. mohar, mention- 
ed in Gen. 34: 12; Exod. 22: 16; 1 Sam. 18: 25, was the 
present given, not to the father, but to the bride. The lat- 
ter received a marriage portion from her parents, Exod. 21: 
9; Judg. 1: 12—15, Caleb’s daughter; 1 Kings 9: 16, 
Pharaoh’s daughter. This portion (Rabb. nedan) consisted 
either in real estate or in personal property and slaves. 
Whether the bride was obtained by purchase, or simply after 
the presentation of gifts to her and her family, the marriage 
itself was regarded in either case as a regular contract be- 
tween the respective parents of the parties, or between those 
of the bride on the one hand, and the bridegroom himself, on 
the other. The terms were acknowledged orally, in the 
earliest ages, probably in connection with an oath, Gen. 31: 
49, Kc., and in the presence of witnesses, Ruth 4:11. A 
written marriage-contract (termed kethubah in the Talmud, 
and containing among other stipulations the amount of money 
granted to the wife) is not mentioned until the era of the 
Babylonian Captivity, Tobit 7: 14. Such documents are to 
be carefully distinguished from writings containing a promise 
of marriage, the agreement of the respective parents in re- 
ference to the bride’s portion, &c. The bridal ring was a 
symbol of espousal as early as the age of the patriarchs, 
Gen. 38: 18. 

The length of the period intervening between the espou- 
sals and the consummation of the marriage, was determined 
by the family of the bride, Gen. 24: 25, or bridegroom, 
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Judg. 14: 8. Ten or twelve months were deemed necessary 
for testing the purity of the virgin. The Jewish laws at a 
later period assigned a year to her, and only thirty days to 
a widow. The betrothed virgin was regarded as a married 
woman, and infidelity on her part was punished as adultery, 
Deut. 22: 23, &e.; Matt. 1: 18, &. During the same 
period, the bridegroom was not permitted to communicate 
with his bride, neither was she permitted to remove her veil 
in his presence. 

The veil was the sign by which married and betrothed fe- 
males were recognized in public; it was not worn by a widow 
during the period of mourning, solely in consequence of the 
circumstance that she was not then permitted to appear in 
public, Gen. 38: 14,19. The veil, as a symbol of subjec- 
tion to the husband, is, accordingly termed ‘‘power,” in 1 Cor. 
11:10. When the day of the marriage arrived, the female 
companions of the bride assisted in bathing and anointing 
her, appareled her in costly garments, adorned her and 
placed the veil on her, Jer. 2: 32; Ezek. 16:9, &.; Ps. 45: 
9, &e.; Is. 49: 18; 61:10; Rev. 21:2. She wore a gar- 
land on her head, (and hence kallah, the Hebrew word for 
bride is equivalent to: she who is garlanded. The bride- 
groom, also appropriately appareled, Is. 61: 10, and wear- 
ing a garland, Sol. Song 3: 11, proceeded in the evening 
with his friends, Judg. 14: 11; John 3: 29, in the direction 
of the dwelling of the bride. She met him on the way, 
having already left the paternal home amid the blessings, 
Ruth 4: 11, and admonitions, Tobit 10: 12, of her friends. 
Iler apparel, jewels, &c., were carried by her companions 
and slaves, who formed a procession, and she was then con- 
ducted by the bridegroom to his house, while torches, (or 
lamps attached to rods, Matt. 25: 1, &c.,) burned brightly 
around them, and the sounds of music, singing and dancing 
were heard, Jer. 7: 34; 16:9; 25:10; 33:11; 1 Macc. 
9:37. The bride was conducted amid blessings, Tob. 7: 
20; 8:1, and while closely veiled, Gen. 29: 23, to the 
bridegroom in the bridal chamber—by her parents, when the 
marriage occurred in their house, or by her companions, if 
the parties met in the bridegroom’s house. The festivities 
continued during the seven following days, when the bride 
was a virgin, but only three days in the case of a widow, 
Gen. 29: 22, 27; Judg. 14: 10, &c.; Tob. 8: 20, &e.; 11: 
20; Luke 14:8; John 2:2, &c. The alleged virgin who 
was ascertained, as a bride, to have been unchaste, was 
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stoned, Deut. 22: 13—21; 2 Cor. 11: 2. Although no 
special religious ceremonies were observed, and no priestly 
blessing was given, the marriage was universally regarded as 
a sacred covenant, which was valid in the eyes of God, Prov. 
2:17; Ezek. 16:8; Mal. 2: 14. 

Ill. Regulations respecting Marriage, under the old cov- 
enant. In order that marriage might be invested with a 
sacred character, and, as the first and surest foundation of 
civil society, might be secured from profanation and every 
unfavorable influence, the divine law introduced it in the 
Decalogue as a holy and divine institution, second in rank 
and importance to life alone. The law, besides, established 
various limitations, rights and duties, with the same view. 

1. The Persons with whom the Israelites were permitted 
to contract marriage. 

a.) Marriage, and in general, carnal connection with very 
near relations, after the manner of the Canaanites and Egyp- 
tians, Lev. 18: 3—27; 20:11, &c., was forbidden, under 
the penalty of a curse, Deut. 27: 20, &c., and of exter- 
mination, Lev. 18:29. ‘The prohibited degrees of kin- 
dred were the following: A mother, step-mother, Reuben, 
Absalom ; see 1 Cor. 5: 1, &c., daughter, grand-daughter, 
step-daughter, step-grand-daughter, such alliances are termed 
“wickedness,” Zimmah, in Lev. 18: 17; 20: 14, mother-in- 
law, daughter-in-law, the same word, tebel, confusion is here 
employed, Lev. 20: 12, which, in the sense of “unnatural 
connection” is applied, 18: 23, to lying with a beast, sister, 
half-sister, daughter of the same father or mother, Lev. 20: 
17; the act is called emphatically hhesed, incest, that is, de- 
generate or perverted fraternal love, as in the case of Amnon, 
2 Sam. 13, step-sister, (the cause of morals required that a 
pure and simply fraternal relation should be established be- 
tween those children also whose surviving parents respectively 
were married as widower and widow,) aunt, both the father’s 
and the mother’s sister, it is uncertain whether Amram’s mar- 
riage, Exod. 6: 20, was of this description, as the Hebrew 
dodah may also signify cousin, widow of the father’s brother, 
Lev. 18: 14, the direct punishment which God inflicted in 
this case is thus described: “they shall die childless,” 20: 
20, the sister of a wife while the latter lived (the instance of 
Jacob’s marriage with two sisters here affords a warning) the 
widow or divorced wife of a brother, Mark 6: 17, &c., here, 
too, childlessness was the penalty annexed, except in the 
case in which the deceased brother left no children, when the 
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Levirate marriage occured ; see below, under 3. Such pro- 
hibitions were introduced not only for the sake of preventing, 
on the one hand, the unchaste conduct to which the intimacy 
of domestic life might tempt near connections, and preserving, 
on the other, a pure and salutary sense of decency among 
all the members of a family; they are founded also on the 
feelings of horror with which any union of this description 
is naturally regarded. In such places the love of kindred 
gives place to degraded and brutal desires, while in the case 
of a marriage between parties, who are not clearly related 
to each other, the sexual love which might be traced in its 
origin to the senses, is gradually purified and elevated until 
it assumes the character of a pure and ardent love of kin- 
dred. The extinction of moral feeling and the supreme con- 
trol of mere sexual desires may be seen among pagan nations, 
particularly in the case of incestuous intercourse, which, 
while it shocks all our natural feelings, they attempted to 
justify by the example of their gods. The prohibition of 
the marriage of near connections, which forms a part of the 
legal systems of Christian states also, is of incalculable ad- 
vantage ; it promotes the cause of education, it secures the 
physical and mental health of the children that are born, it 
reconciles opposing tendencies, and gives interest and variety 
to social intercourse.* The violation of such laws, which 
frequently occurred in Israel in seasons in which the idolatry 
and the vices of pagans prevailed, Ezek. 22: 10, &c.; Matt. 
14: 3, &c., is punished, according to the Scriptures, by the 
results which it must produce, 2 Sam. 18, even when human 
laws do not inflict a penalty. A marriage between persons 
who belonged to the same tribe, was permitted, as they were 
not considered as relatives; it was even commanded in the 
case of daughters who inherited landed property, Numb. 36: 
6, Xe. 

b.) A second and equally important specification required 
that the husband and wife should be of one faith, inasmuch 
as they were not only to be “one flesh,” Gen. 2: 24, but 
also one soul and spirit; and this principle, indeed, led the 
patriarchs to contract marriage within the limits of their 
kindred, Gen. 24: 3, &c.; 28:1, &c. The Israelite was, 


*“Tn proportion to the difference and remoteness of the graft from 
the tree in which it is inserted, will the valuable properties of each 
freely and vigorously influence each other and be developed, aud in the 
same proportion the propagation of the less desirable features and the 
imperfections of each, be hindered.” Lwald. 
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accordingly, forbidden to form such an alliance with the 
Canaanites, Exod. 34: 15, &.; Deut. 7:3; 20:14, &e.; 
Josh. 23: 12. That alliance inevitably introduced and sus- 
tained idolatry among the people, Judg. 3: 6; the influence 
of such mixed marriages had been disastrous even before the 
deluge, Gen. 6: 2. Thus too, all foreigners were excluded, 
such as the Ishmaelites, Egyptians, Edomites, Ammonites, 
Moabites, &c., Lev. 24: 10; 1 Chron. 2:17, 34; Deut. 21: 
11, &c.; Ruth 1: 4; 4: 13, unless they renounced idolatry 
and were incorporated with the people of Israel. Moses 
married a woman of the Midianites who adopted the true 
faith, and as it appears, Numb. 12:1; at a subse- 
quent period, an Ethiopian woman (‘‘or Cushite,” En- 
glish Bible, marginal version.) Boaz married Ruth the 
Moabitess. Solomon did not commit a sin by his union with 
the daughter of Pharaoh of Egypt, 1 Kings 3:1, or with 
an Ammonitess, 14: 21, but by multiplying the number of 
his wives and countenancing their idolatry. If Samson’s de- 
sire to obtain a wife of the Philistines, was “of the Lord,” 
Judg. 14: 4, the meaning is, not that the marriage was ac- 
ceptable in the eyes of the Lord, but that, by his permission, 
it furnished the Israelites with an opportunity for releasing 
themselves from the yoke of the Philistines, Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, Ez. 9: 1, &c.; 10: 3; Nehem. 13: 23, &c., undoubt- 
edly directed the strange wives to be put away, not because 
they were foreigners, but because they retained their attach- 
ment to idolatry, see Mal. 2:11. The later laws of the 
Jews forbid, on the one hand, with the utmost rigor all mat- 
rimonial engagements with pagans (and consequently with 
Christians also) but, on the other, they extend every civil 
right and privilege, including that of marriage, to individuals 
of any nation, after these have made a profession of faith, 
and offered sacrifice in connection with their Baptism (and 
Circumcision in the case of a male.) 

ce.) No legal restrictions are established in reference to 
age; marriage was usually contracted at an early age, Prov. 
2:17; 5:18. The words in 1 Cor. 7: 36, however, do not 
recommend, bat rather discountenance early marriages. The 
Rabbins exhort the people, not to marry even after coming 
to their majority, until they are able to support themselves 
by cultivating land of their own. The female was of age, 
according to the later Jewish laws, when she was twelve 
years and one day old—the male, at the age of thirteen years 
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and aday. ‘The latter, however, did not usually marry be- 
fore his eighteenth year. 

d.) Polygamy, which was generally introduced in the 
East, is plainly opposed to the will of God as revealed in the 
history of the creation, Gen. 1: 27; 2: 24, that is, one only 
of each sex. ‘The law did not indeed abolish it, but subjec- 
ted it to salutary restrictions. The inconsistency of polyga- 
my with the divine will is repeatedly manifested in Sacred 
History even during the period preceding the appearance of 
Moses. Thus Lamech, the first who took unto him more 
than one wife, was a murderer belonging to the accursed race 
of Cain. The patriarchs Abraham and Jacob, do not them- 
selves appear to have sought two wives respectively ; in the 
case of the former, Sarah’s unbelief, and in the case of the 
latter, Laban’s selfishness—the sources of much evil and 
sorrow in both instances—led to these departures from the 
principle of monogamy, Gen. 16: 4, &c.; 30:1, K&e.; ver. 
14, &e. Abraham himself had contemplated the appoint- 
ment of his servant Eliezer as his heir, rather than the choice 
of an additional wife. The example of Isaac and Rebekah, 
on the contrary, affords a beautiful instance of a genuine 
marriage, even in the mode in which it was originally con- 
tracted, while Esau, who was not governed by religious prin- 
ciples, had as many as four wives, 26:34; 28:9. The 
character of Solomon’s polygamy may be estimated by its 
result—he lapsed into idolatry. The origin of polygamy is 
not, however, to be traced solely to degrading carnal lusts 
and a fondness of change, but also to the desire after a nu- 
merous posterity ; and it is in view of the latter circumstance 
that the law did not absolutely prohibit it.* The cases in 
which, with the permission of the law, two wives were taken, 
with reference to a numerous posterity, were apparently not 
of rare occurrence, 1 Sam. 1: 2; Exod. 21: 9, &c.; Deut. 
21:15. But that it was more usual for the Jew to marry 
one wife only, even when he was rich, is indicated by 1 Sam. 
25 : 14, &c.; 2 Kings 4 : 9, and by many expressions in the 
didactic books, Ps. 128: 3; Prov. 5:18; 12:4; 18: 22; 
19: 14; 31:10, &c. Men of high rank alone, particularly 
several of the Judges, Judg. 8 : 30, &c.; 10:4; 12: 9,14, 

*Polygamy was, according to the opinion of some writers, a necessity 
at the precise period of the departure from Egypt, inasmuch as a large 
number of male children had been previously drowned in the Nile, Exod. 
1: 22. The number of 22,273 first born males, Numb. 3 : 43, among 
603,550 men, 2 : 32, all twenty years old and upward, 1 : 18, would as- 
sign three or four wives to each of the latter. 
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and the kings, imitated other Oriental rulers, whose ambition 
to exceed each other in splendor, led them to multiply the 
number of their wives. Saul commenced the practice, 2 
Sam. 3: 7; 12:8; David had a number of wives and con- 
cubines, 2 Sam. 3: 2—5; 5:13; Solomon had even seven 
hundred wives and three hundred concubines, 1 Kings 11:3; 
Rehoboam, eighteen wives and sixty concubines, 2 Chron. 
11:21; Abijah, fourteen wives, 13: 21, &c. 

The following laws were designed to place restrictions on 
polygamy. (1.) The king shall not multiply wives to him- 
self, for the sake of ambitious display, Deut. 17 : 17—a law 
not always observed even by devout kings. (2.) The duty 
of marriage shall not be diminished even in the case of a 
concubine, Exod. 21:10. (8.) The legal uncleanness con- 
tracted by the act of copulation, necessarily rendered the 
practice of marrying several wives burdensome, as each was 
entitled to her duty of marriage, Lev. 15:18. (4.) The 
Jew was not permitted to marry two sisters at the same time, 
17:18. (5.) The prohibition of emasculation, Deut. 23 : 1. 
As Eunuchs could not be obtained, in consequence of this 
law, the kings sought in foreign countries for such guardians 
of the harem, Jer. 38: 7. After polygamy had ceased to be 
practised as a general custom, under the salutary influence 
of the law and the prophets, whose principles were, besides, 
sustained by the domestic evils which it was in experience 
found to occasion, and after the marriage of one man with 
one wife only had become the established custom, polygamy 
was virtually abolished among the Jews, particularly when 
they returned from Babylon. In the eleventh century it was 
at length legally prohibited by the Rabbins. A distinction 
existed between a wife and a concubine, pillegesh. Cases 
frequently occurred in which a man had one wife only, but 
several concubines, (Abraham, Gen. 25 : 6, and his brother 
Nahor, 22 : 24, &c.) These are expressly distinguished from 
wives (in these cases, and in 2 Sam. 19: 5; 5:15; 1 Kings 
11:3; Song Sol. 6 : 8) and represented as subordinate to 
them. A union with a concubine took place without any 
formalities (marriage documents, bridal presents, Xc.), was 
often formed in consequence of the wife’s sterility, and may 
sometimes have been countenanced by the father of a family, 
who regarded it as the means of preventing excesses on the 
part of an unmarried son. Such concubines were handmaids 
living in the family (Ilagar, Bilhah, Zilpah, &c., Gen. 16:1; 
00:3; Judg. 8: 21; 9: 18) or prisoners of war, Deut. 21 : 
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10, &c. <A divorce from them seems to have been effected 
with comparative ease, Exod. 21: 7, &c., but they could not 
be sold as slaves. Incest and adultery, when committed by 
them, was punished by custom and express hon enactments, 
Gen. 85 : : 22; 1 Chron. 6:1; Judg. 19:2; 2 Sam. 3: 7; 
16; 22; Amos 2 ;7. The adultery of a concubine was not, 
however, punished by stoning; the guilty man brought a 
trespass-offering, according to Lev. 19: 20, and the guilty 
woman was scourged —a punishment inflicted, ogres to 
some writers, on the man also. — The children of cdncubines 
did not inherit with those of the wife Gen. 21: 10; 24: 36; 
25:6; Judg. 11: 2, but merely received presents. Jacob, 
however, did not assign a position to the sons of his concu- 
bines inferior to that of Leah’s sons, for their respective 
mothers had been given to him by the wives themselves, and 
on the knees of the latter the children had been born Gen, 
30:38. The laws of Moses introduced no special distinction 
between such children; in all cases, however, the right 
of the first-born, a double portion of the estate, was 
steadfastly maintained. In the genealogies the sons of con- 
cubines are introduced in the same manner as the sons of the 
wives Gen. 36: 12; 1 Chron. 1: 82. 

Special restrictions were imposed on the priests in refer- 
ence to the choice of a wife, they were not permitted to mar- 
ry a harlot, or a woman who had been deflowered or divorced, 
and the high-priest could not marry even a widow, but only 
a virgin of his own people, in order that he might not pro- 
fane his seed among his people Lev. 21: 7, 13-15. He 
was, accordingly, not permitted to marry a foreign woman, in 
order that the purity of the Israelitic blood might be main- 
tained in his race ; neither could he contract a Levirate mar- 
riage. Still more rigorous principles are adopted in Ezek. 
44:22, and in the later enactments of the Talmud, accord- 
ing to which, for instance, the high-priest was not permitted 
to marry even a virgin whose espoused husband had died, or 
one, the flower of whose youth had commenced to pass away. 
But he was at liberty, on the other hand, to marry even the 
poorest maiden in any of the tribes; the conception of a 
marriage in the bosom of the people as a méssalliance, in 
the modern sense, did not exist. 

2) The Law contained the following specifications respect- 


ing matrimonial rights and duties. The husband is com- 
manded to supply his wife, and his concubine with food and 
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raiment, and not diminish her duty of marriage Exod. 21: 
10. (The rabbinical matrimonial laws required him to ran- 
som her if she had been taken captive—to give her a bond, 
for the payment of which, in case she survived him or was 
divorced, his whole estate was pledged, &c., &c.) The prohi- 
bition of the act of copulation, under penalty of death, dur- 
ing the monthly flow, is founded not only on sanitary but 
also on ethical principles. A widow and a divorced woman, 
were both permitted to marry again. The wife was required, 
on the other hand, to concede to her husband his duty of 
marriage, and to submit to his rule Gen. 3:16; Eph. 5: 
22, &c., &c., and hence a vow, for instance, which she pro- 
nounced without her husband’s consent, was not binding, 
Numb. 30: 7, &c. The position of the female among the 
ancient [ebrews, in general, was far more independent, hon- 
orable and dignified, than it was in any ancient pagan na- 
tion, with perhaps the exception of Egypt, if we may draw 
a just inference from Gen. 39: 19; and in this respect also, 
the religion of the Hebrews directly prepared the way for 
Christianity which at length assigned to woman her true po- 
sition, by declaring that man and woman are “heirs together 
of the grace of life,” 1 Pet.3: 7; Gal. 3:28. The He- 
brew wife was the mistress of the family; as such, Sarah, 
that is, Princess, marg. vers. Gen. 17: 15, presided in her 
house, 16: 5; 21: 10, &c., and the same remark applied to 
Rebekah, Abigail, 1 Sam. 25:14, &c., the Shunammite, 
2 Kings 4: 8, &c., &c. The duties which children owe to 
their mother, are described in the Decalogue and elsewhere, 
as of equal importance with those which they owe to their 
father, Exod. 20: 12; 21: 15; Lev. 19: 3, where the mother 
is mentioned first; 20: 9. In reference to the respect which 
the Israelites paid to the female sex, and which in a high de- 
gree counterpoised the influence of polygamy, see their his- 
tory. The matrimonial state, in general, was not regarded 
as of comparatively minor importance, which view the Greeks, 
for instance, entertained in the period of their highest cul- 
ture, but was highly esteemed, Gen. 1: 28; the Law favored 
it, Deut. 24 : 5, and a numerous posterity was regarded as a 
great blessing, Ps. 127: 3; 128: 3. The Talmud recom- 
mended that a young man should marry on reaching his 
eighteenth year, and even preferred that he should do so in 
his thirteenth year; none but a scribe could remain unmar- 
ried without reproach. The sect of the Essenes alone held 
that a single life was specially acceptable to God, inasmuch 
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as it more readily permitted religious meditation, the renun- 
ciation of the world and a community of goods; continence 
was at times enjoined by them on married people as a tem- 
porary duty. 

3) Marriage was dissolved 

a) by death. In this case the surviving party was at lib- 
erty to marry again, Rom. 7: 2; it was, however, regarded 
as an evidence of religious self-control, particularly in the 
case of widows, if they did not avail themselves of this priv- 
ilege, 1 Cor. 7:8; 1Tim.5:9; Luke 2: 36, &c. The 
question whether the language in 1 Tim. 3: 2 and Tit. 1: 5, 
involves a prohibition of second marriages or of polygamy, 
has been variously answered. When we consider that Israel- 
itic priests often married two wives at the same time, and 
that divorces occurred for frivolous reasons (as Josephus, the 
well-known historian, for instance, who was of a priestly 
family, divorced his wife because her behavior or character 
did not please him), the most obvious meaning of the words 
seems to be: Let no man be a bishop who practices poly- 
gamy in any form whatever. The view that a widower is 
still to be regarded as the husband of his deceased wife is at 
variance with the words in Matt. 22: 30, and the doctrine 
that a Christian was not allowed to contract a second mar- 
riage, was rejected as heretical by the ancient Church. The 
prohibitive by the Greek Church of second marriages in the 
case of the clergy, is intimately connected with those views 
which began to prevail at an early period, 1 Tim. 4: 3, and 
which, in opposition to the Gospel, ascribed to celibacy a pe- 
culiarly holy and meritorious character. 

Levirate. There was a special case in which the Law even 
prescribed it as a duty that a widow should contract a second 
marriage, since it was declared to be the duty of the brother 
of her deceased husband to marry her ; hence this union was 
termed marriage of duty, or, LevirateE (levir, husband's 
brother). It was an ancient custom among other nations also 
(Moabites, Ruth. 1: 11-13, in India, Persia, &c., and is still 
observed among the Caucasian tribes, in Tartary, Affghanis- 
tan, Siam, Pegu, Xe. The earliest trace of this custom, 
which the Law sanctioned to a certain extent, is found in 
Gen. 38: 8, &c. The following provisions are made by the 
Law, Deut. 25: 5-10, and compare Matt. 22: 24,&c. When 
brothers, the sons of the same father, lived together, or oc- 
cupied adjoining lands, and one of them died without leaving 
any child, the surviving brother was directed to marry the 
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widow ; the first-born son of this marriage bore the name of 
the deceased in the genealogy, in order “that his name be 
not put out of Israel,” (ver.6; Ruth 4:10, &c.) This cus- 
tom, to which the Law thus gave its sanction, originated in 
the high degree of importance which the Eastern nations at- 
tached to the propagation of a family and its name, and the 
transmission in the same line of the hereditary family estate 
(the “name upon the inheritance” ver. 5.) The brother-in- 
law was required to maintain this inheritance in good condi- 
tion, as if it were his own; he was, accordingly, released al- 
together from the marriage of duty, if he lived at a distance, 
as the Law assumed that he could not cultivate with advant- 
age widely separated lands. If the deceased left a daughter, 
the brother was exempted from the duty, as the name and 
inheritance of the former were properly transmitted by her 
marriage with an individual of the same tribe, Numb. ch. 36. 
If no brother of the deceased resided in the vicinity, and no 
daughter survived, the nearest relative in the vicinity ap- 
pears to have at times fulfilled the duty; such cases are not 
specified in the Law, but the history of Ruth implies that 
they occurred.* If the widow was too old to marry again, 
the brother-in-law or the nearest relation by consanguinity, 
assumed the management of the estate, and provided for the 
widow, Ruth 4: 15. Inasmuch as various inconveniences in 
some cases attended the exercise of this fraternal duty, (as, 
the failure of the party to transmit his name through his 
first-born, the neglect of his own hereditary estate, Xc., ver. 
6,) cases often occurred in which the performance of the duty 
was declined. The widow was entitled to accuse the individ- 
ual who thus failed, by addressing the elders of the city, and 
these accordingly investigated the case. The refusal of the 
brother-in-law was declared to rest on insufficient grounds, if 
he was unmarried ; if he already had a wife, the Law per- 
mitted this species of polygamy, but unquestionably did not 


* The Rabbins discuss a number of cases. If, for instance, the oldest 
brother, to whom the duty properly belonged, should decline, applica- 
tion is to be made to a younger brother ; if it is unsuccessful, the claim 
on the former is renewed, and the penalty annexed to his decided re- 
fusal, is subjection to the hhalitsah, or, the ignominious loosing of his 
shoe. Thus, too, the widow of the high-priest could not contract such a 
marriage ; if a widow was nearly related to the brother of her deceased 
husband, (his daughter, &c.,) he was, of course, released from the duty. 
When more than one widow survived, the brother could marry only one 
of the number ; the act of loosing the shoe was not valid unless both 
parties were of full age; &e., &e. 
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command it. In the former case, the widow plucked off his 
shoe, Ruth 4:7, an act which may be illustrated by Ps. 60: 
10, according to which the occupancy of any object was em- 
blematized by standing on it with the shoe, and its renuncia- 
tion by plucking off the shoe. It was, further, added, that 
the widow should spit in his face, Deut. 25: 9, in the pres- 
ence of the elders, which was regarded asa grievous dis- 
grace, Numb. 12: 14. Some authorities explain that she 
was directed simply to spit before him; she added the words: 
“So shall it be done unto that man that will not build up his 
brother’s house, and his name shall be called in Israel, The 
house of him that hath his shoe loosed,” Deut. 25: 9, 10. 
The widow was not permitted to contract a union with any 
other man, as long as she had reason to expect that her 
brother-in-law would comply, Ruth 3: 9-12; such a union 
seems, indeed, to have been regarded as adultery in the ear- 
liest ages, and punished with death by fire, Gen. 38: 24. 
Even-at a later period a widow received, according to the 
Rabbins, forty stripes in such a case, and was, besides, com- 
pelled to submit to a divorce. The positive and final refusal 
of the brother-in-law gave her the same liberty to marry 
which other widows enjoyed. The Law softened the rigor 
with which the custom was observed in the age of the patri- 
archs, Gen. 38, by simply inflicting disgrace on the individu- 
al who declined the levirate or marriage of duty, and by not 
actually employing compulsion. This law did not apply to 
the high-priest and very aged men (as well as to proselytes, 
according to the Rabbins) ; still, even in their case, the cere- 
mony of loosing the shoe was performed. The changes 
gradually occurring in the tenure of property, exercised 
great influence on this law and its application ; the Jews gen- 
erally adopted the practice, which they still observe, of de- 
clining the marriage of duty, and merely retained the cere- 
mony described above. 

b) Marriage was, in the next place, dissolved by adultery, 
that is, when a man had carnal connection with the wife of 
another, or one affianced to another, or a wife with another 
man ; (in the case of a female not married or betrothed, the 
act was not termed adultery, as the law permitted polygamy.) 
Adultery was punished with great severity among many of 
the nations of antiquity; the Egyptians, Chaldeans and As- 
syrians cut off the nose and ears of the guilty person, to 
which the words in Ezek. 23: 25 perhaps refer. ‘The penal- 
ty varied at different times among the Romans; death by fire 
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was the penalty in the earliest periods, civil infamy under the 
emperors, and decapitation after the age of Constantine the 
Great. Both of the guilty parties were punished with death 
by the laws of Moses, Lev. 18: 20; 20:10, if they were 
discovered in the act, and sufficient evidence could be fur- 
nished, Deut. 22: 22; Prov. 6:32. Death was usually in- 
flicted by stoning, Deut. 22: 23; Ezek. 16: 40; 23: 47; 
John 8: 5, and, possibly, at a very early period, by fire, Gen. 
38: 24; in all cases, the body of the criminal, after being 
stoned, was consumed by fire. The later laws of the Rab- 
bins prescribed strangulation in this case, as in all others in 
which the Law had in general declared death to be the pen- 
alty of any offence. The husband was at liberty either to 
appeal to a competent tribunal, or to spare his wife and mere- 
ly give her a bill of divorcement, Mark 10: 4; the latter 
course appears to have been usually adopted in the time of 
Christ, Matt. 5: 82. The captious question of the Pharisees 
and Scribes, John 8: 5, also indicates that the rigorous pro- 
visions of the Law were not then enforced; in either case, 
whether Christ had supported the whole rigor of the law, or 
mitigated it as they probably expected (according to Luke T: 
36, &c.; 15: 1, &c., they might have been able to present 
him in an unfavorable light. His answer does not annul the 
law, but while he refers the judgment in the case to the ap- 
propriate earthly tribunal, he also rebukes them for having 
obtruded themselves uncalled for, with a secret malicious joy, 
as witnesses, if not as judges. Adultery was punished with 
less severity in the case of a concubine, Lev. 19: 20, Ke. 
As the crime of adultery is generally committed in secret, 
a husband might entertain suspicions without possessing full 
evidence of the guilt of his wife. The so-called trial of 
jealousy, Numb. 5: 12—31, was accordingly instituted, in 
order that confidence might be restored, and that an illicit 
intercourse might not promote the introduction of a moral 
pestilence and uncleanness among the people of God. This 
trial was connected with an ancient practice that re-appears 
in the ordeal of other nations, for instance, the red water, in 
West Africa, the Koscha of the Hindoos, &c. (A wife was 
not authorized to subject her husband to such a trial, as she 
did not possess exclusive claims on him, in consequence of 
the legal existence of polygamy.) The man conducted his 
wife to the priest,* and also brought her offering, which con- 


*This step was not taken, according to the Talmud, unless the hus- 
band had previously addressed a warning to his wife before the magis- 
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sisted of the tenth part of an ephah of barley-meal (less 
esteemed than wheat), without either oil or frankincense (the 
symbols of joy and of acceptable prayer), inasmuch as it was 
assumed that this interruption of conjugal peace and confi- 
dence had arisen from an improper act on the part of the 
female, that was evil before God—‘‘it is an offering of me- 
morial, bringing iniquity to remembrance,” ver. 15. The 
priest proceeded to set the woman before the Lord; he took 
holy water from the laver of brass in the court, Exod. 30: 
18; 38: 8, and after putting it in an earthen vessel, he min- 
gled with it a portion of the dust on the floor of the tabernacle. 
These acts were designed to be images of humiliation, Gen. 
3:14; Isa. 49:23; Mic. 7:17; Lam. 4:2; Ps. 72: 9. 
He next uncovered the woman’s head, or loosened her hair, 
(which was probably an act of humiliation rather than an 
image of the dissolution of the nuptial tie), and placed the 
jealousy-offering in her hands, while he himself held “the 
bitter water that causeth the curse,” ver. 13—(that is, the 
water that brought a curse and ruin with it.) Some writers 
allege that the water was prepared for this specific purpose, 
and contained certain ingredients that were injurious to a 
pregnant woman, but were innoxious in all other cases. Af- 
ter a pause, which added to the solemnity of the scene, 
the woman took the oath of purification, which the priest ad- 
ministered according to the words in Numb. 5 : 19—22, and 
added: “Amen, Amen!’’ These curses were written by the 
priest on a leaf and washed off with the bitter water (through 
which they seemed by this process to be diffused); he waved 
the offering before the Lord, burnt a handful upon the 
altar, and now directed the woman to drink the water. 
The entire solemnity, the offering, the adjuration of the 
priest, the act of drinking, (which as a direct appeal by the 


trate, and in the presence of two witnesses, and unless two witnesses 
afterwards testified, that, although such a warning had been given to her, 
she had retired to some spot with the suspected man, and remained 
there for some time alone with him. After this, the magistrate directed 
two men to watch the husband and ascertain that he had had no inter- 
course with his wife previous to the arrival time in which she was to drink 
the bitter water before the high council of the seventy elders in the sanctu- 
ary. If the husband died during this interval, the widow could not contract 
the marriage of duty or levirate, although the ceremony of releasing her 
brother-in-law, by loosing his shoe, was not omitted. If the husband’s 
suspicions were founded on a mere rumor, he could not compel her to 
drink, but was at liberty to repudiate her, after restoring her dowry. An 
affianced wife was not required to submit to the trial, when suspected, 
but the portion assigned to her in the marriage articles was withheld 
from her. See Matt. 1: 19. 
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suspected wife to the punitive justice of God, distinctly pre- 
sented to her the awful guilt of perjury)—all these circum- 
stances may have impelled the guilty wife to confess her 
crime before she drank the water. In this case, it can 
scarcely be assumed that she was punished with the whole 
rigor of the law, since the penalty of death was prescribed, 
Deut. 22: 22, in those instances alone, in which the guilty 
parties were detected in the act. The “swelling,” (accord- 
ing to Ewald: bursting) ‘of the belly and the rotting of the 
thigh” ver. 22, 27, which resulted w hena guilty woman drank 
the water, is, according to the explanation of some writers, a 
dropsy of the womb which proved fatal and was thus equiva- 
lent to the legal punishment of death; others allege that the 
penalty of death, annexed to adultery, was also inflicted on 
her in the usual manner. The Talmud remarks, as an inter- 
pretation of ver. 51, that the water produced an effect on a 
guilty wife only in the case in which the husband had re- 
mained faithful to her, and that it lost its power when the 
number of adulterers had increased. It is undoubtedly true 
that the crime of adultery was extensively committed in Is- 
rael whenever the people forsook the Lord, and apostacy is 
frequently ax under the image of adultery, Isa. 57 : 3; 
Jer. §:9,5:7, 18:27; Ezek. 16: 23; Hos. 2: 2,3: 1, 
> 4; Matt. 9 : 89,16: 14; Jas. 4:4; Rev. 2: 22. The 
commission of the crime was, besides, encouraged by the licen- 
tious character of the idolatrous worship of Baal and Ash- 
toreth, 1 Kings 11: 33; Hos. 4: 2, 18, 14; Jer. 7: 9, 23: 
10, &c. But it frequently occurred, even after the Babylo- 
nian captivity, Mal. 3:5, &e. In the time of Christ, the 
bad example of the Herodian family exercised a pernicious 
influence ; not only the Sadducees, but even the Pharisees, 
endeavored to evade the rigor of the law on this point, Rom. 


9.99 


c) But the facilities for effecting a divorce, which the 
Scribes at that period furnished, had even a greater influence 
in weakening the ties of marriage than the prevalence of 
adultery. ‘The practice of effecting divorces, like polygamy, 

was already fully established when the Law was given; the 
latter subje cted it to restrictions,* but did not aboli igh it at 


* The passage, Deut. 24: 1—4 (“let him write her a bill of divorce- 


ment, &c.”) should be translated: “if he writes her a bill &c.” The 
words neither enjoin a divorce in the case, nor introduce and establish 
the right to effect it, but simply refer to a practice already existing, 
which they do not dk sign to abolish immediately. 
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once, “because of the hardness of their hearts ;” the lan- 
guage in Gen. 2: 24 is unquestionably an emphatic rebuke 
of it (compared with Matt. 19: 3—9). The spirit of the 
Law was unfavorable to it, and the prophets speak of it in 
terms of rebuke, Mic. 2: 9; Mal. 2: 11, &c. The following 
provisions of the Law were designed to lessen the number of 
cases, and to diminish the evils of the practice as far as pos- 
sible, Deut. 24: 1, &c. ; comp. Isa. 50:1; Jer. 3: 8; Matt. 
19:7 &c.; Mark 10: 4:—(1) An instrument in writing or 
bill of divorcement was directed to be prepared ; a period of 
sufficient length for calm deliberation was thus secured. 
(2) This bill was not valid until the wife had actually depart- 
ed from the man’s house; hence, if she delayed, he might 
possibly alter his purpose. The divorced woman retained the 
bill as evidence of her right to contract another marriage. 
(3) If she married again, and was divorced from her second 
husband also, she could not again become the wife of the 
first. Unless this prohibition had been introduced, the Law 
might have almost seemed to connive at a promiscuous inter- 
course of the sexes, or tolerated a want of moral feeling and 
a spirit of levity in effecting divorces, which would have had 
a disastrous influence on domestic life and thus ultimately 
corrupted society and overthrown the state. (A scriptural 
application of the principle occurs in Jer. 3: 1.) David, how- 
ever, did not violate the spirit of the law, 2 Sam. 3: 13; 6: 
23, as Michal had been taken from him by force, 1 Sam. 25: 
44.—(4) A man could not divorce a wife, against whom he 
had brought the false charge after the marriaze that he had 
not found her to be a virgin, Deut. 22: 19, or who had be- 
come pregnant by him before the marriage, ver. 29.— 
(5) The wife, viewed as the property of the husband, could 
not effect a divorce. Cases of this kind occurred, as excep- 
tions to the rule, in the time of Christ, Mark 10: 12; this 
may perhaps have been one in which a wife wantonly aband- 
oned her husband, 1 Cor. 7: 10, &. The Romans had ac- 
cording to Josephus, given the example ; in that corrupt age, 
not only Roman husbands, but also their wives, could dissolve 
the ties of marriage at pleasure. The Rabbins allege that a 
wife could sue for a divorce when the husband refused to ful- 
fil his conjugal duty.—(6) The circumstance stated in Deut. 
24:1, as affording sufficient grounds for a divorce (‘‘some 
uncleanness,”’ lit. matter of nakedness, Engl. marg. vers.— 
equivalent to something disgraceful in her), may no doubt, 
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be variously interpreted. The precise meaning was a subject 
of dispute between the Scribes belonging to the respective 
schools of Shammai aud Hillel in the time of Christ, and the 
captious question of the Pharisees, Matt. 19: 3; Mark 10: 
2, Kc. refers to it. According to Hillel a wife might be re- 
pudiated for the slightest causes, (if for instance, she put an 
undue quantity of salt in her husband’s food, permitted it to 
be scorched at the fire &c.), and the Pharisees inquired 
whether such should be deemed sufficient. Shammai, on the 
other hand, understood the “‘uncleanness’’ to designate some 
moral nakedness, and not only adultery, but any indecent 
exposure, and any violation of order and decency in word or 
deed. (The interpretation of Rabbi Akiba: ‘If another wo- 
man was more agreeable to the husband’—is frivolous in the 
highest degree, and already disproved by Deut. 21: 15).* 
Christ, who adopted stricter principles than those entertained 
by the Scribes, declares that adultery, which is itself already 
an actual dissolution of the bonds of marriage, is the only 
sufficient cause for a divorce. As no one who really belongs 
to the kingdom of God, can commit that crime, a divorce, 
properly speaking, cannot occur in the kingdom of God. 

1V. The doctrine of the New Testament on the subject of 
Marriage, compared with that of the Old Testament. In- 
dissolubility is an essential feature of Christian marriage, that 
is, of marriage as it was designed to exist among the people 
of God, in conformity to his will declared at the creation— 
the husband and wife’s oneness of body and spirit, Matt. 19: 
4—6; Mark 10: 11, &.; Luke 16: 18. While Christ, 
referring to Gen. 1: 27; 2: 24, declares that a divorce is at 
variance with the will of God, except in the case in which 
the marriage is actually dissolved alread y by adultery, and 


* The Rabbins in general disapproved of divorces, and held that he 
who put away the wife of his youth, covered even the altar with tears, 
Mal. 2: 13, &c. The obligation to pay to the divorced wife the amount 
specified in the marriage contract, the effort of the Rabbins to reconcile 
the parties, the many formalities which attended a divorce, were all cir- 
cumstances which at a later period, placed restrictions on the practice, 
and it bas been alleged that divorces were never very frequent in Israel. 
Rabbi Gershom (in the eleventh century) held that a wife should not be 
divorced, under penalty of excommunication, without her own consent, 
unless she had, after being warned in the presence of witnesses, never- 
theless been guilty of unchaste conduct; ia this case she was not en- 
titled to recover the sum specified in the marriage contract. The Rab- 
bins have added various provisions; for instance, the messenger who 
conveys the bill of divorcement to the woman, is not permitted to marry 
her, Ke., &e. 
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while he accordingly teaches that the marriage covenant is 
indissoluble, he also declares that monogamy alone accords 
with the will of God and the true nature and design of mar- 
riage. The influence of the law, the “school-master,’”’ Gal. 
3: 24, that conducted to Christ, had already occasioned the 
gradual disappearance of polygamy among the Jews, and al- 
though it was not expressly prohibited among Christians, ex- 
cept in the case of officers of the Church, 1 Tim. 3: 2, 12, 
no attempt was ever made to introduce it within the pale of 
Christianity. The dignity of woman as a human being, as 
the helpmate of man in this life, and as his equal (being 
heirs together of the grace of life to which they are called 
through Christ, Gal. 3: 28; 1 Pet. 3:7, is properly secured 
by monogamy alone, in which the wife possesses the same 
claims on the perfect fidelity of her husband, as he possesses 
on her own. Hence, polygamy is a direct contradiction of 
the tenets of the Christian religion. He who recognizes that 
religion, and nevertheless effects a divorce from his wife, de- 
clares by that act that he is not a Christian in the full sense 
of that term, and that he is not even under the law. (Ac- 
cording to 1 Cor. 7: 15, that step is not conceded to the be- 
liever even on account of the unbelief of the other party— 
the unbelieving party alone seeks a divorce.) Accordingly, 
a divorce granted by the laws of the land or the temporal 
magistrate occurs, (as Luther says,) like in Israel, merely 
with the permission of God “for the hardness of their heart.” 
It may be expedient, he adds, to adopt this principle in the 
case of those who are not Christians, or else spurious and 
false Christians—they might be permitted, like the heathen, 
to divorce their wives and take others, in order that they may 
not have a double hell, in consequence of their life of dis- 
cord, one here, and the other, hereafter. But they should 
learn this truth, that on account of such divorce, they ceased 
to be Christians, and were like pagans, living in a state of 
condemnation. A divorce can no longer occur among gen- 
uine believers; they adhere in the strictest manner to the 
declaration of Christ.* Even if a Christian could relieve 


*The Church of Rome overlooks this distinction, and makes demands 
on merely external or unregenerate members, which really apply to the 
regenerate alone; by refusing every application fora divorce, she im- 
poses an intolerable burden (such as extorted the exclamation of the 
disciples, Matt. 19: 10.) which has had a disastrous influence on the 
cause of sound morality. It was probably not the design of Christ to 
apply external force for the purpose of rendering a union indissoluble, 
that had been formed in sin, that daily proves to be a source of new 
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himself from discomfort and pain of any kind by the disso- 
lution of the marriage covenant, “he nevertheless sacrifices 
his comfort on earth to the sanctity of marriage, and avails 
himself of the trials which his marriage may occasion as 
means for rendering due honor to this institution which is of 
such eminent public importance, as well as for promoting his 
personal growth in grace.” (Witzsch.) 

Many of the provisions of the law on the subject of mar- 
riage have been retained in the New Testament ; among these 
are precepts relating to the duty of children to submit to 
parental authority, the forbidden degrees (kindred), a union 
with one of the same faith, Kc. 1 Pet. 8: 7; Col. 3: 18). 
If a husband or wife adopts the Christian faith, the unbelief 
of the other party is not a sufficient cause of divorce—the 
continuance of the union may lead to the conversion of the 
latter, 1 Pet. 3: 1—6; 1 Cor. 7: 12, &e. A Christian finds 
examples worthy of imitation in Abraham’s parental anxiety 
respecting the marriage of Isaac, in the prayers of the lat- 
ter and of Eliezer in connection with the same event, in their 
submission to the indications of divine Providence, Gen. 24: 
12, Xc. ; 63, in the regard paid to the inclinations of the 
parties, ver. 57, &c. Thus too, Sarah and other holy women 
of the old covenant furnish an example of a devout and 
chaste life, 1 Pet. 3: 5,6. The abrogation of the law re- 
specting the ‘marriage of duty’ is indicated by the whole 
spirit of the new covenant, inasmuch as both the propaga- 
tion of the race of an individual, and the regular transmis- 
sion of his earthly estate to direct heirs ceased to be as im- 
portant as they were among the people of the old covenant. 
It is true that celibacy is not represented in the new cove- 
nant to be a state of perfection, neither is special sanctity 
ascribed to it; such views are condemned, 1 Tim. 4: 3; Heb. 
13: 4, marriage is a state worthy of esteem &c., and marri- 
age is even recommended, particularly in the case of bishops, 
deacons, &c. 1 Tim. 3: 2,12. Still, the position of the 
people of the new covenant does not require that prominence 


sins, and that is the very opposite of a Christian marriage. The case is 
very different when the proposition is made to declare formally that a 
marriage is dissolved, which had in fact been dissolved, and to unite di- 
vorced persons in marriage. The latter is opposed to the express words 
of Christ. If the plea is advanced : “A second marriage should certainly 
be allowed to the innocent party,” the question immediately arises: Who 
is innocent? It must be confessed that the laws which Protestant gov- 
ernments recognize in reference to marriage are exceedingly imperfect 
aud more or less inconsistent with the doctrine of Christ. 
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to be given to the subjects of posterity and of marriage, 
(the only legal source of the former) which they possessed 
among the people of the old covenant. ‘The oldest ecclesi- 
astical writers emphatically describe the advantages connect- 
ed with the state of marriage, and in opposition to all exag- 
gerated views of the importance of celibacy, represent the 
former as the means of exercising the believer in the prac- 
tice of many Christian virtues.* But a single life is also 
honorable; it is hallowed by the example of Christ and of 
Paul, 1 Cor. 9: 5; it is presented in Rev. 14; 4, as an im- 
age of the highest degree of purity ; and in various relations 
of life, or in the cases of various individuals, 1 Cor. 7: 1; 
ver. 7; ver. 26; Matt. 19: 12; it is described as a state in 
every respect acceptable to God, in as far as it is maintained 
with a pure heart for Christ’s sake. “Celibacy without pu- 
rity of heart is far beneath a Christian marriage, it is true, 
even when the latter does not appear in its most perfect 
form ; still, it should not be denied that celibacy may acquire 
a pure character. There are persons in whom the love of 
Christ and meditations on his sufferings have actually extin- 
guished all terrestrial love. There is a peculiar gift of con- 
tinence, such as Paul possessed ; and how can any fail to see 
that he assigns a higher rank to the possession and preserva- 
tion of this gift than he does to marriage, even when the lat- 
ter is maintained in an irreproachable manner ?” ( T’hiersch). 


*Clemens of Alexandria: It is not a solitary life that exhibits a 
man in the most favorable light; that man excels all others who re- 
mains firm amid all the temptations to which he is exposed as a hus- 
band and father while he protects his fumily and property, and who does 
not permit himself to be drawn away from God, A person who has not 
the charge of a family, escapes many tem) tations; as he is not required 
to exercise a watchful care over others, and directs his whole attention 
to his own case, he occupies a position inferior to that of the man 
whose attention to the concerns of his own soul is more fre quently dis- 
turbed, but who also produces more important results in the great busi- 
ness of life, and who furnishes in the limited sphere of his labors an 
image of divine Providence. Terfullian: What a union is that which 
exists between two believers who have one hope, one desire, one service 
of the Lord in common! They resemble a brother and sister; there is 
here no separation between body and spirit, nay, they are in truth one 
flesh. They kneel, they pray, they fast toxether; they tench and ad- 
monish each other, and bear the burdens of each other. They appear 
tugether in the Church, and at the table of the Lord; they share in the 
same afflictions, persecutions and joys. Neither conceals aught from 
the other, avoids the other, &c., &c. They afford pleasure to Christ as 
he looks down upon them, and to such he grants his peace. Where 
these two dwell, he is present also, and where he is present, the Evil 
Une is not able to abide. 
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It can, however, scarcely be said that Paul gives the prefer- 
ence unconditionally to celibacy; he recommends it only un- 
der the circumstances described in 1 Cor. 7: 26. 

An ecclesiastical ratification of the marriage covenant was 
introduced in the Christian Church, according to the guid- 
ance of the holy Spirit dwelling in its midst. The officers of 
the Church and the deaconesses were present on the occa- 
sion. The bridegroom and bride partook of the Lord’s Sup- 
per together, and brought a common offering or gift to the 
Church. The Church prayer which was offered in connection 
with the administration of the Lord’s Supper, introduced a 
petition that the divine blessing might rest upon the union 
now formed between the parties. The language of Tertullian 
indicates the high degree of importance which the Christians 
attached to this ecclesiastical ratification: ‘‘How should we 
be able to describe the happiness enjoyed in that marriage 
which was sanctioned by the Church, sealed with the com- 
munien, consecrated by the blessing of the Church, an- 
nounced by the angels, and recognized as valid by the Father 
in heaven?’ But the noblest sanction which a Christian 
marriage can receive, consists in the circumstance that the in- 
timate union, the oneness of the parties in body and spirit, 
is adopted as an image of the relation existing between Christ 
and the Church, Eph. 5: 23—32; 2 Cor. 11:2; Matt. 9: 
15; 22:2; John 8:29; Rev. 19:7; 21:9; 22: 17. 
Thus, too, the Old Testament compares the sanctity of the 
covenant relation which God bore to his chosen people, and 
the intimate union which that relation produced, to corres- 
ponding features of the marriage relation, Ps. 45; Isa. 54: 
5; 62:4, &e.; Hos. 2:19; Jer. 2:2; Ezek. 16:8. A 
Christian marriage, according to its true nature and design, 
is a copy and image of that relation between the Lord and 
his people. The husband, as the head of the wife, Eph. 5: 
23, &e.; 1 Cor. 11 : 3—12; 14: 35; 1 Pet. 3 : 1—7, lives 
entirely for her, loves her alone in the Lord (to lust after 
another, Matt. 5: 28, is adultery—weakens the sacred ties 
that should bind together the souls of the married), promotes 
her sanctification by disinterested love, and strengthens the 
bond of love by delicacy and tenderness, by respectful and 
gentle acts; the wife, remembering that she is subject to her 
husband as her head, yields with full trust and confidence to 
the sanctifying influences which proceed from him. Thus 
marriage, in its own sphere, is an image of the kingdom, of 
God, a state designed to prepare the parties for the kingdom 
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of heaven. The relative position of the husband and wife, 
already indicated in the history of the creation of the woman, 
Gen. 2 : 22, &.; 1 Cor. 11 : T—12; 1 Tim. 2 : 12—15, is, 
hence, readily understood. The husband’s exercise of au- 
thority is marked by the utmost tenderness and love; the 
wife’s submission is promptly and cheerfully yielded, and ap- 
pears as a curse, Gen. 3: 16, only as a consequence of sin. 
Sin had converted it into a burden—the husband was tempt- 
ed to be harsh, the wife, to exhibit obstinate resistance. 
These asperities were removed by Christ, who introduced per- 
fect harmony and love. The true Christian, who thoroughly com- 
prehends the nature of Christian marriage, and conscientious- 
ly labors to fulfil its duties acceptably before God, does not 
need special laws, precepts or rules designed to regulate his 
conduct in particular cases. (Some of these rules which the 
Casuists of the Church of Rome established, are of the most 
offensive and gross character.) He is guided safely in his 
efforts to maintain, according to Heb. 13, an honorable mar- 
riage and an undefiled bed. The anointing of the Spirit of 
Christ, the Spirit who sanctifies, directs him in the special 
cases in which he may manifest love and render due benevo- 
lence and friendship to his wife, 1 Cor. 7 : 3—5, exhibit sym- 
pathy and seek it, ver. 28, and offer united prayers. He 
remembers, at the same time, that marriage, although a dis- 
tinguished blessing of this life, more precious, next to the 
possession of life, than any earthly gift (hence the reference 
to it in the Decalogue is inserted between the commandments: 
Thou shalt not kill—Thou shalt not steal), is still of short 
duration, for “the fashion of this world passeth away,” 1 
Cor. T : 29—381; it will not be renewed in the eternal world, 
Matt. 22: 30. He values heaven and eternal blessedness 
more highly than marriage; the real value which it possesses 
in his eyes, consists in the facilities which it affords him for 
preparing for heaven. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


ADDRESSES DELIVERED AT THE INAUGURATION OF THE 
PROFESSOR OF DIDACTIC THEOLOGY IN THE THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE 
EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, GETTYSBURG, PA., 
AUGUST 8TH 1865. 


Address by A. H. Locumay, D. D., President of the Board of Directors, 
York, Pa. 

The Institution of whose interests the Church, for the time, 
has constituted us the guardians, is one deservedly dear to 
us by many hallowed memories of the past, and by many 
living witnesses of the present. The establishment of the 
Theological Seminary of the General Synod of the Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church in the United States formed a new 
and important epoch in her history, and has exerted a most 
powerful and salutary effect upon her destiny. I doubt 
whether any Institution in the land, or the world, has exerted 
a greater influence, in proportion to the means at command. 
Look throughout the length and breadth of our beloved Zion 
and you see her sons who have been trained here, occupying 
the most prominent stations and wielding a mighty influence 
for good. From this place have gone forth the men, at least a 
great proportion of them, who are now at the head of our Insti- 
tutions of learning, and especially of our Theological Semi- 
naries. They are scions, taken from our stock, engrafted 
upon others, and are bearing precious fruit. 

Yet with all its glorious history, the indelible mark it has 
made upon the Church, deeply enshrined as it is in the hearts 
of thousands, there is no disguising theffact, that its hitherto 
fair fame, and untarnished reputation, has been sought to be 
sullied by the assertion that it has departed from the life 
and faith of the Church, and that it does not meet the wants 
of the age. And this, too, by those who have been reared 
and trained under its instructions, nurtured and nourished by 
its fostering care, and by it, with the blessing of God, have 
been made what they are. 

We, however, enjoy the proud consciousness that the alle- 
gations made cannot be sustained. We stand upon the same 
basis upon which we have always stood. The Professor elect, 
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whom we are this day to induct into office, assumes the same 
obligations which our Professors have assumed from the be- 
ginning, and which some, who now appear to think otherwise, 
felt no hesitancy whatever in assuming. Your Directors 
make the same declarations on entering upon their duties 
as in times past. The same doctrines are here taught; we 
revere the same Confession, as containing the fundamental 
doctrines of our holy religion, and the distinctive doctrines 
of our Church. We are built upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone. 

Whilst some appear to have put on new glasses, with dif- 
ferent refracting and reflecting powers, we look through the 
same, through which the fathers before us, and we ourselves, 
have always looked; and it is not a matter of much wonder, 
that they have distorted visions of things, far different from 
those they had when they looked through the same glasses 
that we do. 

Another Seminary has been established, whether as an in- 
tended rival to ours or not, I will not undertake to say, nor 
will I impute any wrong motives to those who have called it 
into existence, yet I hesitate not in saying, that no advantage 
which can possibly be gained by it, can over-balance the evil 
which must necessarily grow out of it. It will divide our 
means and efforts, which combined could furnish an Institu- 
tion almost equal to any in the land. It will place our 
Church in an unfavorable light before the community as an- 
tagonistic with itself. It will foment dissensions. 

3ut the fact is before us, and we, as Directors, are bound 
to look it full in the face, to bestir ourselves and make our 
Institution what it should be, and what the interests of the 
Church demand. We must increase the number of our 
Professors, send all the students under our influence to it, 
and give them all the facilities they can possibly need to ob- 
tain a thorough theological training. And here permit me 
to say, that it is essentially necessary for us to have a well 
qualified Professor to prepare our students to preach in the 
German language, to meet the wants of the Church in that 
direction. 

Brethren, I have no fears, no gloomy apprehensions, as to 
the success of our Seminary. True the number of our stu- 
dents is small, but under the circumstances of the case it 
could scarcely be otherwise. 


Vout. XVI. No. 64. 70 
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One of our Professors has unexpectedly left us, and taken 
with him students who were personally attached to him. The 
idea of a large city has pleased the fancy of some young men, 
who perhaps had never been in a city before. The German 
element in the Church has been arrayed against us, and then 
the array of a number of Professors, some of whom have 
large congregations to attend to and engage most of their 
time, and the fictitious advantages of studying in a large city 
held out so prominently—these things, no doubt, had their 
effect. Time and experience, however, in regard to some of 
them will work a wonderful change in the minds of many. 

Let us bestir ourselves—give our Institution the additional 
advantages it ought to have, and then look to, and trust in 
Him who so long has had it under his fostering care, blessed 
our feeble efforts with such abundant success, and made this 
school of the prophets an instrument of great good to the 
Church, and we cannot fail. If God be for us who can be 
against us. 

The officers of your Board having been informed by the 

tev. F. W. Conrad, D. D., who had been appointed to se- 
cure the permanent endowment of Pennsylvania College, that 
he had obtained $13,500 towards the endowment of a Pro- 
fessorship in this Institution, at his request met him at Har- 
risburg to consult in reference to the propriety of holding a 
convention, to secure, with the sam already obtained, at least 
two additional Professorships. A plan was laid and arrange- 
ments made, but the object was not attained. We had sub- 
sequent meetings, and considerable correspondence on the 
subject, and finally came to the conclusion to bring the mat- 
ter before the Board, and leave it to its combined wisdom to 
determine what course to pursue. After our first effort had 
failed, by your approbation and advice, and the concurrence 
of the brethren at Baltimore, another effort was made, with 
the result of which you have been made acquainted through 
the Church papers, and which, though it did not meet our, 
perhaps too sanguine, expectations, was, however, encour- 
aging and satisfactory. I would, however, suggest to this 
Board the importance of continuing our efforts, until at least 
the amount-first contemplated be fully realized. 

The great want of the Church, however, at present, is 
men of the right stamp and spirit, to fill our vacant stations 
and supply our destitute regions with a faithful and efficient 
ministry. ‘To do this I think it would not be out of place 
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for us, in some way or other, to press the importance of this 
matter upon the consideration of the ministers, congregations 
and synods, under whose fostering care this Institution, in 
the providence of God, has been placed; for if we neglect 
our duty, others will raise up men of another stamp of Lu- 
theranism, to fill our places for us. The Rev. J. A. Brown, 
D. D., having been provisionally chosen to fill the position, 
so long and honorably filled by the Rev. 8. 8. Schmucker, 
D. D., and this choice having been confirmed by a constitu- 
tional election, it becomes my duty, as President of the 
Board of Directors, to induct him into office. 

After the resignation of Dr. Schmucker, the Church anx- 
iously Jooked for a successor possessing the necessary qualifi- 
cations to fill the vacancy. It was a matter of such impor- 
tance, fraught with such momentous consequences to the 
prosperity of the Institution and the good of the Church, 
that a trembling anxiety filled the minds of all, and many 
fervent prayers were offered for guidance and direction. 
Apprehensions were entertained that individual preferences 
might sway the minds of some to such a degree, that though 
an election could be had, yet there might be such a want of 
unanimity in the choice, that those who were disappointed, 
would perhaps not so readily acquiesce in the decision of the 
majority. But thanks to the Great Head of the Church 
these fears were groundless. I congratulate you, sir, and 
the Church, upon the unanimity with which you have been 
chosen, especially at a time when apparently discordant ele- 
ments seemed to threaten the harmony of our beloved Zion. 

It is to me a clear indication of the controlling influence 
of Providence in so harmonizing and moulding the sentiments 
and feelings of the brethren, whilst at the same time it clearly 
demonstrates to my mind, that there is a leaven of piety, of 
Christian principle and of devotedness to the Church, which 
controls and subdues all individual views and feelings, and 
we heartily thank God for it. You enter upon the duties of 
your office in no ordinary times. Convulsions have been 
shaking the very foundation of the Government, from the 
effects of which we have not yet fully recovered, and dissen- 
sions are threatening the peace and harmony of the Church. 
The circumstances in which we are placed require us all to 
gird up our loins and go to work. This Seminary has, in the 
past, enjoyed the divine favor, been highly appreciated by 
our most devoted and pious members, and if we prove true 
to the trust committed to us, we may confidently look for the 
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blessing of God in future. Whilst we faithfully seek to carry 
out the design of the Institution, and take for our motto 
“In God we trust,’’ we will not, cannot fail. 

If the teacher, who is to instruct, mould and qualify men 
for the ordinary pursuits of life, has an important trust com- 
mitted to him, you, to whose care, in part, is intrusted the 
moulding and training of the future ministers of the Church, 
have, in so far, a more responsible trust committed to you, as 
the interests of eternity transcend the interests of time, and 
as the salvation of the soul is of immensely greater value 
than all earthly considerations. 

First of all, I charge you to pay special regard to the pie- 
ty of the students, committed to your care. We take it for 
granted that those who shall attend your instructions, have 
consecrated themselves wholly unto the Lord and are truly 
pious and godly. It will, however, be a part of your duty, 
and we trust your pleasure, to aid them by every means in 
your power, to cultivate the precious germ, that they may 
advance in the divine life, that their hearts may swell and 
their bosoms glow, with a fervent love to Christ, to the lost 
and perishing ; so that the great aim of their life may be the 
conversion of souls and the building up of believers in their 
most holy faith. 

In the next place, I charge you to guard your students 
against wild fanaticism, on the ‘one hand, and against cold 
formalism on the other. 

These have been the great bane of the Church in every 
age. The one has dried and burned up every vestige of true 
biblical piety ; the other has chilled those who were once 
animated with life, and frozen every inlet to the heart, and 
every streamlet of benevolence and activity in the Church. 

The time was, when everything that appertained to vital 
piety and godliness, such as meetings for prayer, special con- 
versation with awakened souls, continuous efforts, especially 
before communion season, fervor and fidelity in our catechet- 
ical classes, prayer by laymen i in our meetings, were stigma- 
tized as fanaticism, but I trust we have not so learned Christ. 
These things I know you approve and will recommend. But 
by fanaticism [ mean that strange fire, which is often kindled 
upon the altar of the Lord, which consists in a mere excite- 
ment of the passions—in raptures of glowing feelings pro- 
duced, not by the truth, but by surrounding circumstances, 
by constitutional temperament, which dethrone reason, set 
aside the word of truth, make the house of God a very bed- 
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lam and carry away the simple. This is the case especially 
in seasons of religious interest; then the enemy often comes 
clothed in an angel's garb and the unwary, looking only at the 
garb, discern not the enemy beneath it, and are led astray. 
Whenever the imaginary is taken for that which is real, when 
the fanciful and speculative entices us away from the practi- 
cal, and the mysterious from that which is clear, and any 
thing, though perhaps good in itself, engrosses the time and 
attention which should be entirely absorbed by repentance 
towards God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, we are in 
danger of running into the wildest fanaticism. 

It is but necessary to call to mind some of the meetings 
which many of us have witnessed to prove the truth of what 
has been said and to convince us: 


“That the worst of madmen is a saint ren mad,” 


On the other hand we would charge you, to warn against that 
cold formalism, which nips in the very bud, the first longings 
of the soul after God and peace, the first kindlings of repen- 
tance, which freezes the tear of contrition in the eye, and 
chills, smothers, and hushes the sighs of the broken-hearted. 
That cold formalism, which consists merely in nominal attach- 
ment to the Church, in heartless prayers and lifeless songs, 
in a mere external observance of the holy supper, which 
leaves men as they are, which denounces all emotion and 
feeling and all personal experience of the grace of God in 
the heart. Warn your students against this, both as it re- 
gards their own religious state and their public ministrations 
in the sacred office. Show them that there isa life and 
power in our holy religion, that Christians are to be living 
stones in the living temple, that Christ must be formed in us 
the hope of glory, and we will have an entire living ministry, 
an entire living Church. 

In the next place you are to see to it, that’ they have clear 
views and proper conceptions of the principles and doctrines 
of our holy religion, that they be well grounded in the faith 
of the gospel, able to defend it against the attacks of oppo- 
sers, and qualified clearly to proclaim the truth to their hear- 
ers, 80 that they may become workmen that need not be 
ashamed and of whom the Church need not be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth, men who will bring all 
the doctrines they preach, the duties and precepts they incul- 
cate, to the illuminating irradiating and inspiring influence 
of the cross, so that, by the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
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they may become the power of God and the wisdom of God 
unto salvation. 

Once more. It devolves upon you to make your students 
well acquainted with the distinctive doctrines and time-hon- 
ored usages of our Church, so that they may feel a sincere 
and ardent attachment to her, and be Lutherans from princi- 
ple and choice, not merely by force of circumstances, by 
birth and education. Whilst we would not desire you to make 
the divine teaching subservient to the teachings of uninspir- 
ed men, we are persuaded that in the day of their trial, our 
fathers witnessed a good confession in fearlessly setting forth 
what they believed to be the doctrines of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. ‘The time also in which they lived imperiously de- 
manded a summary of the doctrines they embraced and to a 
great extent moulded the phraseology in which it was set 
forth. Influenced by this necessity the Augsburg Confession 
was called forth and presented in the name of the Evangeli- 
cal party before the Emperor Charles V. 1530. 

In this Confession the prominent and essential doctrines 
of our holy religion are set forth. These doctrines you, by 
the obligation you this day take, are to teach not merely be- 
cause they are the doctrines of the Confession, but also the 
doctrines of the word of God. Our Church has a noble his- 
tory, let your students study it. She has a real church-life, 
make them acquainted with it. She has her Symbolical 
Books and Confession, which startled and awoke a slumber- 
ing world, let them become familiar with them. We need 
not fear, the hue and cry of formalism and Neology as neces- 
sarily connected with, and flowing from, a proper regard and 
due estimate of the Confessions of the Church. Facts prove 
the very reverse. Was Luther a formalist, or Melanchthon, 
or Arndt, or Francke, or Spener, or Muhlenberg, or Helmuth, 
or Schmidt? And yet these men held them in their highest 
esteem. 

And when was it that Neology and infidelity and formal- 
ism crept into the Church in the Fatherland, aye. and in our 
land too? Was it not when the Symbolical Books, were 
held up to ridicule and brought into disrepute, thus breaking 
down every barrier and opening wide the door for the intro- 
duction of heresy, and the denial of even the fundamental 
doctrines of our holy religion ? 

And now, Dear Brother, I have done! Your position in the 
Church is a commanding and responsible one, your trust 
sacred, your labors arduous ; but fear not, conscientiously, ac- 
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cording to the ability God has given you, to discharge your 
duty, looking on high for the necessary aid. The foundation 
of this Seminary has been laid, in faith and much fervent 
prayer. The Great Head of the Church has graciously 
smiled upon it, and made it an instrumentality for good in 
the past, and, we doubt not, will own it, as his, in the future. 
You stand not alone. The God of our Fathers will stand by 
you, and the Aarons and the Hurs of the Church, will hold up 
your hands on either side and ever encourage your heart. 

To our retiring Professor* who has so long, with credit to 
himself and to the satisfaction of the Church filled a Profes- 
sor’s chair, | would in the name of the Directors and in 
accordance with their resolution, present our high apprecia- 
tion of his long continued and faithful labors, praying that 
his life may be spared for years to come to labor for the pros- 
perity of our beloved Zion, in the manner indicated in his 
letter of resignation. 

To our remaining aged Professor,+ who has consecrated the 
best energies of his life to the service of the Church and 
who has so long and faithfully labored in this Institution, I 
would present the heartfelt acknowledgements of this Board 
and of the whole Church for the fidelity and zeal with which 
he has discharged the duties of his office. I assure you, that 
I speak the sentiments of my heart and of this Board, when 
I say that we highly appreciate your labors, and we pray 
that your remaining energies may yet be owned and blessed 
of God, as in days past. And when your life’s work shall be 
accomplished, and you be gathered to the fathers in peace, 
you will have a breathing, living monument in the great heart 
of the Church, upon which shall be inscribed in letters of 
living light, “Well done! good and faithful servant.” 


Apvpress By J. A. Brown, D. D., Gettysburg, Pa. 


It is in obedience to the order of your Board of Directors, 
and as Professor of Theology in your Seminary, that I am 
here to-day to give free utterance in your presence. When 
your choice, one year ago, fell upon me for this most responsi- 
ble post, I felt that it was an honor by no means to be coveted, 
and had I taken counsel of my fears, its difficulties and re- 
sponsibilities would have been declined. But your cordial 


*8. S. Schmucker, D. D. +C. P. Krauth, D. D. 
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unanimity, and generous confidence, as unexpected as it was 
undeserved, interpreted in the light of Divine Providence, 
left no alternative but to comply with your wishes and to 
trust to that grace which can glorify God by the very feeblest 
instruments. A year’s experience in this field of labor has 
made real our apprehensions of trial and responsibility ; and 
I hope has strengthened the desire and purpose, by divine 
assistance, to endeavor to meet them. The difficulties and 
responsibilities of such a position, at all times sufficiently 
great, are vastly increased by the critical condition of the 
Church and her Institutions at this time. We are passing 
through a most important era in the history of our Church 
in this country, and upon the part we act, may depend the 
character of the Church for ages to come. 

But as I am here in this position, not by my own seeking, but 
by your ordering, and we trust the ordering of Divine Pro- 
vidence, and as you have solemnly committed to my hands 
the momentous duty of teaching Theology in the Seminary 
of the General Synod, and in connection with respected col- 
leagues, the work of training a ministry for our Churches, it 
is reasonable for you to expect, and not improper for me to 
give, some expression as to the Theology that will be taught. 
The Board of Directors having evinced their liberality as 
well as their confidence, by asking no questions, exacting no 
pledges, and imposing no obligations, except what is contain- 
ed in the Constitution and Statutes of the Seminary, I de- 
sire to meet this fraternal confidence and Christian regard, 
by a free expression of sentiment as to the general princi- 
ples by which I expect to be guided in theological instruc- 
tion. And in doing so, I have nothing very new or startling 
to offer, no retraction of former opinions to make, no new 
position to define, no new system of doctrine, or old system 
newly interpreted, to advance or defend; but standing where 
I have endeavored to stand thus far in my ministry, on the 
sure word of God, and the doctrines of that word, as confess- 
ed in my ordination vows and Professor’s oath. I desire to 
stand, where the Board of this Seminary has always stood, 
on the basis of a broad, liberal, but genuine Lutheranism, a 

Lutheranism that knows to distinguish ‘between the slavery 
of the letter and the freedom of the spirit. This is broad 
enough and firm enough, liberal enough and reliable enough 
for me. If any cannot stand on this basis, the basis estab- 
lished by the wisdom of the General Synod, they must estab- 
lish another for themselves, but they should see to it 
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that they do not have to shift and change, affirm and retract, 
explain and confound, at every turn they, or those whom they 
serve, may make. For myself, I accept the General Synod 
as the best exponent of Lutheranism in these United States, 
and expect to stand by her and her Institutions; and if any 
reform or change should ever be needed, to work constitution- 
ally from within, and not schismatically from without. Nor 
can I, or will I, whilst in the General Synod, stand on any 
other basis than that which she acknowledges. With this view, 
and without designing an exposition of any particular doctrine, 
or system of doctrines, your attention is invited to 


The Th logy for the Times, 


or, to be a little more definite, the Theology needed in our 
Lutheran Church, in this age and in this country. 

It may be that the simple announcement of this subject 
will awaken prejudice in some minds, as if it implied that 
Theology had no positive or definite character of its own, but 
was so pliable, or variable, as to depend on the ever-changing 
opinions of different ages, Churches and countries. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth, or further from the 
views I hold and desire to inculcate. A very few words, 
and very little reflection, will correct any such prejudice, 
and enable you to perceive the meaning of our subject. 
Whilst Theology has a definite and positive character 
of its own, and whilst all Theology that is genuine and 
true, must be essentially the same in every age and every 
land, yet so comprehensive is it, so many-sided, so multiform 
in its relations and adaptations, that it suits itself to the pe- 
culiar position and wants of the Church in different ages and 
among different nations. It has not a different Bible for dif- 
ferent nations, or another Gospel, or another Saviour than 
Jesus Christ, but it may bring out just that phase or system 
of doctrines, that will meet the wants of the Church and the 
age. This principle we see illustrated in the history and 
Confessions of the Church. God himself made the distine- 
tion in the Theology of the Old and the New Testament—one 
in spirit and essence, but differing in form and development, 
and in the prominence given to particular parts. And so since 
divine revelation ceased. The Theology of the Church in 
the earliest period of her history, was prominently and char- 
acteristically apologetic. The times demanded it. It was 
a conflict between the Church and its enemies without. A 
subsequent period was marked by a Theology that was dis- 
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tinctively christological. The wants of the Church within, 
required it. Later, the general subject of anthropology was 
most prominent, and so on, down to the present day, each 
period has been distinguished by its Theloogy suited to its 
wants. The creeds of the Church witness the same truth. 
The Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene, or Niczeno-Constantinopol- 
itan, the Athanasian, and our own Augsburg, all grow out of 
the condition and wants of the Church, and were varied 
and adapted to meet these wants. And in the same 
way, and for the same reason, should our Theology meet 
the condition of the Church and the demands of our age. 
What we want is, not a Theology for the first, or second, or 
tenth, or sixteenth century, or for the Church in Germany, 
or Sweden, or the West Indies, but a Theology for the Lu- 
theran Church in these United States, and the times in which 
we live. 

I have not time, nor does it fall in with my design on this 
occasion, to attempt sketching, even in outline, the Church 
or the age. A few points are all that can be mentioned, and 
these only in a passing way. ‘The age and country in which 
we live, are distinguished for general, if not profound, think- 
ing. There is great freedom, if not great depth, of thought. 
We do not judge so meanly, as some others, of the thinking 
of this age, but all must agree that education and thought 
are much more general, than in previous ages of the Church. 
Many run to and fro, and knowledge is increased. The con- 
dition of the Church is not easily stated in a few words, or 
even described at greater length, but we may say that there 
exists very great diversity. Within the limits of Evangelical 
orthodoxy, there exists almost every shade of Lutheranism, 
from the most rigid adherence to all the Symbolical books, 
down to an almost utter rejection of all human creeds. On 
some points, claimed, in certain quarters, to be fundamental 
to Lutheran orthodoxy, there is no little difference of opin- 
ion, not only in different Synods, but in the same Synod, and 
in the same Institutions. The Synods claiming the greatest 
degree of unanimity, and the highest degree of genuine Lu- 
theran orthodoxy, exhibit the same diversity. It is vain 
to attempt to conceal it, and worse than vain to deny it. 
There does exist a very great diversity, both as to doctrine 
and usages, in the Lutheran Church in these United States. 
The cause of this condition of things, the evils resulting 
from it, or how it should be remedied, are questions which 
we are not now called, directly, to discuss or answer. We 
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have to do simply with the fact, and as that fact stands rela- 
ted to the present discussion. 

Now what is the Theology that such a condition of things, 
in the Church and in the age, would seem to demand—a The- 
ology that meets, at once, these wants, and maintains the 
truth—a Theology that will bear the severest tests, have 
some tendency at least to unite the Church, and promote the 
great interests of truth and godliness? I answer— 

I. A Theology strictly Scriptural. It is not meant that 
there should be no place given for the exercise of reason, or 
the teaching of a sound philosophy, or that the established 
faith of the Church should be disregarded; but that the 
Word of God must be supreme, and all opinions and doc- 
trines conformed to its utterances. Our faith should stand, 
not in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God, and of 
his truth: and our Theology should be drawn more directly 
from the Scriptures, as well as be in perfect conformity with 
their teaching. This, it may be imagined, is true of all The- 
ology in every age, and every Church. But not so. Sys- 
tems of philosophy, Church tradition, or the opinions of great 
men, have often outweighed the Word of God. Even at the 
present day, in some Churches, the appeal is rather to the 
faith or tradition of the Church, than to the infallible Word. 
The Church of Rome hardly pretends to submit her faith to 
the Word of God, and some Protestant Churches, too nearly 
in practice, imitate her example. 

There are several reasons why we, as Lutherans, in this 
age, peculiarly need a Scriptural Theology. The Bible has 
become, in this land, a common book, the possession of all who 
desire or are willing to receive it. It has been translated 
until almost every one may read it in his own tongue, where- 
in he was born. No book in the world is so multiplied and 
read. Expositions and commentaries are within the reach of 
nearly every one. It is taught in the Sunday Schools and 
in the other schools. It is now emphatically an open book, 
and may be known and read of all men. Far beyond any 
other age or country, men draw their religious opinions di- 
rectly from the Bible, and it is acknowledged as the rule or 
standard. Those outside of the Church are quite indifferent 
to what creeds and confessions teach; and if they acknowl- 
edge any authority at all, it is the Word of God. Those 
inside of the Church are, many of them, unacquainted with 
any other standard. The Bible has become the great text- 
book of the people, in Theology, and from it the masses learn 
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what to believe. Compared with the Word of God, human 
ereeds are little known, and have little hold on the popular 
mind. Whilst ecclesiastics may plead Church authority, the 
multitude of the learned and unlearned ask for Scripture 
proof. They fe¢l that if the Bible is not sure, then nothing 
is sure. 

The confessional writings of the Lutheran Church were 
presented, and chiefly exist, in a language, not the vernacular 
in this land; and whilst they have been translated, we have 
no translation universally recognized or sanctioned by church 
authority. Only some of these writings are generally acces- 
sible to the people, in any satisfactory form, and there is no 
common ground of communication between the learned and 
the masses in regard to these writings. As a matter of fact, 
beyond the Smaller Catechism, most of our people know lit- 
tle about the Confessional writings of the Church, and can- 
not at present be instructed or guided by them. We want a 
Theology based on something accessible to all, and where all 
can meet and examine for themselves. This common ground 
is found in the Word of God, and which happily exists in 
approved translations, so that the learned and the unlearned 
can draw their Theology from the same living oracles of etern- 
al and unchanging truth. Let our Confessional writings be 
studied, thoroughly studied, by our ministry, and all in the 
Church who are able; let them drink in their spirit; but let 
them know that these writings must not stand between the 
people and God’s precious Word, and that our Theology rests 
on the Bible 

Then the great diversity of sentiment in our Church, not 
only as to particular doctrines and practices, deemed non-es- 
sential, but as to what books and what doctrines shall be 
deemed necessary to the faith of the Church, makes this ne- 
cessary. We are by no means agreed. But all do, or should, 
agree in acknowledging the authority of the inspired Word. 
Moreover, there are questions, and of the utmost importance 
to a sound and genuine faith, scarcely, if at all, touched by 
any of our creeds or Confessions—questions started by mod- 
ern science and modern modes of thinking. These must be 
studied and settled directly in the light of God’s Word. By 
means of the best aids, and most careful study of the original 
Scriptures, we must ascertain what God designs to teach, and 
did teach, through holy men of old, who spake as they were 
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And this is strictly Lutheran ground. Luther himself made 
his appeal from popes and councils, and all human teach- 
ing, to the Word of God. He desired everything to be 
brought to this test. The Preface to the Form of Concord, 
declares: ‘“‘We believe, teach, and confess, that the only rule 
and standard, according to which all doctrines, and teachers, 
alike ought to be tried and judged, are the prophetic and 
apostolic Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments alone. 
* * The Holy Scriptures alone will remain as the sole 
judge, rule, and standard, according to which, as the only 
touchstone, all doctrines shall and must be understood and 
judged, whether they be goo or evil, right or wrong.” 

No system of Theology that is built upon philosophical 
speculations, or Church tradition, unsupported by the Word 
of God, can command the confidence of the Church in this 
age and country. Men will read their Bibles and think for 
themselves, as they have the right, and are bound to do, 
Untettered by any State-Church, and unterrified by any 
penalties for daring to exercise the right of thinking for 
themselves, they will test the Theology taught by the only 
infallible standard. 

We may be, and will be, told that this is the cry—‘The 
Bible the Bible,’’—of every sect and party. Unitarians, Uni- 
versalists, Mormons, and all errorists appeal to the same Book 
for their religion and their Theology. And, influenced by 
this, some treat with ill-concealed contempt the appeal to 
the Bible, without some authorized confession of our faith in 
the teaching of that book. They deem it insufficient without 
a guide to preserve us from going astray or being misled. 
But in the face of Rome’s denial of its sufficiency on the 
one hand, and of fanatical pretensions on the other, we insist 
on the Bible, as our great text-book and treasure in Theology, 
and will not yield our faith in its sufficiency and infallibility. 
The abuse and perversion of the book must not be allowed 
to disturb us in its lawful use. 

Nor is it designed by this to discard a confession of faith, 
or to depreciate its value in the Church. Men will have a 
creed, written or unwritten. It is useless to declaim against 
creeds and confessions. ‘Those who are loudest and severest 
in their denunciation are most frequently the greatest slaves 
of a creed, only they substitute their own for that of the 
Church. Whilst they claim the right to believe as they 
please, they claim also the right to have you believe just as 
they do. Their unwritten creed they would bind on others. 
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Baptists boasts of having no creed but the Bible, but it is 
the Bible, interpreted according to their traditions, and not 
as each one may understand for himself. Not more certainly 
would Rome excommunicate an unfaithful son of the Church, 
than would Baptists the individual who rejected their creed 
as to baptism. Quakers boast of no written creed, but they 
instantly disown one who should dare to think the sacraments, 
instituted by Christ himself, binding on his followers, or 
who would even invoke the assistance of one of Christ’s mini- 
sters to unite in holy bonds. Without the form such have 
more than all the power of a written creed; and the Baptist 
and the Quaker are as closely bound, in their way, as the 
Lutheran or the Presbyterian. 

No plea, therefore, is presented for dispensing with creeds 
or confessions, or for neglecting the study of them, but the 
plea is that our Theology should not be drawn from, or moul- 
ded to suit, these formulas of faith, so much as drawn from 
the pure, untainted fountains, and conformed to the eternal 
truth of God’s Word. Christ himself has set us the example 
of appealing from traditional views to the sure Word, and 
we are safe in following his guidance. It is not that we 
pay no respect to confessions, but we honor the Word of God 
more. 

This must necessitate the careful study of the Word to 
know what it does teach, and such study lies at the basis 
of all true Theology, and of all sound theological education. 
The Word of God, as given to holy men of old, in the pure 
and uncorrupted originals, and as it exists in correct and re- 
liable translations into other tongues, must forever be the 
chief source, as well as the infallible guide, of pure Christian 
doctrine ; and the nearer and more directly we draw from 
this source the less danger of any hurtful admixture of error. 
In this light we shall see light. 

I cannot but think that it would be a great gain both to 
our Theology and our preaching, if we could all—professors 
and students—betake ourselves more to the Bible, and make 
it the one great book of all our study’ We need to be led 
back to the pure fountain of God’s Word, and to aim at be- 
coming mighty in the Scriptures. It would tend to give 
power to our lectures and our sermons, and to deliver us 
from some of the “profane and vain babblings, and opposi- 
tions of science falsely so called.” There is a great deal of 
reading and study about the Bible, but too little study of the 
Bible itself. It is, we fear, more frequently appealed to in 
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support of opinions already embraced and cherished, than to 
ascertain what it would have us to believe and teach, If the 
time shall ever come, when the Church will be brought to a 
simpler and more earnest faith in Christ, and into “the unity 
of the Spirit in the bonds of peace,” it will be in a more 
humble study, and more loving acceptance of the simple 
truths of the Gospel of Christ. It were well if some of the 
untimely and excessive zeal about creeds and confessions 
were bestowed on the study of the Bible, and seeing that our 
Theology is in harmony with its teachings. The theory, that 
the only way to secure purity and peace and unity in the 
Church is by the most rigid adherence to all that is contain- 
ed in the Symbols, and by subordinating our faith to this 
rule, has not received much support from actual experiment. 
It has only led to strife, discord, and division, between differ- 
ent denominations, and the members and ministers of the 
same Church. Let us turn to the sure Word of God. Our 
motto, amid the din and confusion must be: ‘*T’o the law and 
to the testimony: if they speak not according to this Word, 
it is because there is no light in them.”’ 

II. A Theology conservatively Lutheran. The term con- 
servative is not very popular in the Church or the world. 
Extremists everywhere affect to distrust or despise it. They 
doubt the principles of all who are not as radical or ultra as 
themselves. With one extreme in the Church, it is the aban- 
donment of all that is peculiar and distinctive, and to them 
most precious, in Lutheranism. With the other, it is the 
clinging to the antiquated opinions and practices of the fath- 
ers, and an unwillingness to advance in the way of truth. 
Between these neither can see any position of truth or safety. 
But their utter disagreement may suggest a doubt as to 
whether both may not be wrong. And we maintain that 
there is a genuine conservatism in religion and Theology as 
well as in the world. We see it in the case of Paul and of 
Luther, notwithstanding the decided character of both. 
They sought to accomodate themselves to the circumstances 
by which they were surrounded, and whilst maintaining stead- 
fastly and fearlessly the truth, to avoid such extremes as 
would do injury to the cause of Christ. By conservatively 
Lutheran, two things are meant, first thet it should be Lath- 
eran, and secondly, that being Lutheran it should be conser- 
vative. 

1. Ours is a Lutheran Church, and our Seminary a Lu- 
theran Seminary. We are not Episcopal, or Presbyterian, 
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or Methodist, or Baptist, but Lutheran. We claim to be 
neither Old Lutheran, nor New Lutheran, but simply Evan- 
gelical Lutheran; and let those, who question, or deny 
our right to the name, disprove it, if they can. And as 
Lutherans we are not founding a new Church or denomina- 
tion in this country. The Church was planted in the West- 
ern world by Lutherans from the father-land. We are their 
offspring, or have entered on their inheritance, and although 
we may claim the right to mould according to our new posi- 
tion, or to alter or amend what in our judgment needs it, we 
resign neither the name nor the right to the inheritance. 

As Lutherans we should study Lutheran Theology. The 
ministry of the Church should be better acquainted with our 
rich treasures, and so far as our Theology accords with the 
Word of God, it should be maintained and cherished. It is 
not our design to consider the question, or even express an 
Opinion as to the agreement between our Theology and the 
sible, whether the agr-ement is perfect and in all its parts, 
or limited and partial. We only maintain, that so far as our 
Theology is scriptural, we should cling to it, as our own in- 
heritance and treasure. It belongs to us of lawful descent 
and we should not despise our birth-right. 

Our Church is rich beyond all others in every department 
of theological learning. Others have labored and we may 
enter on their labors. The Lutheran Church does not in- 
deed claim a monopoly of wisdom or learning, but she may 
claim what others have so freely accorded, a position in the 
very van in the march of theological science. The Christian 
world has laid itself under obligation to her vast stores of 


knowledge, and we depreciate no other Church, when we say, 
that in extensive and varied acquirements her sons have been 
unsurpassed. We should not turn away from and neglect such 
treasures, to gather from other and less fruitful sources. It 
is not meet to cast away the children’s bread, and feed upon 
the crumbs which fall from others’ tables. 

2. But it should be conservative, not only guarding against 
all absolute error, but ‘doubtful disputations,” and extreme 
views which gender strifes among brethren of the same faith. 
Where there is an honest difference of opinion about non- 
fundamentals there should be forbearance, and the truth 
should be held in love. There are some who bear the Luth- 
eran name, yet dislike everything that is Lutheran. The 
simple fact that it is Lutheran is enough to prejudice their 
minds, for in their excessive or false liberality, they prefer 
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the things of others to their own. They associate in their 
minds, with the very name of Lutheran, something which 
does not accord with their conceptions of genuine religion. 
But there are others, who seem to place their Lutheranism 
before their Christianity, and who are much more Lutheran 
than Luther himself. Views which Luther tolerated in his 
own day they would condemn as inconsistent with the 
name, and were the bosom friend and companion of Luther 
now living, they would consider him as unworthy their confi- 
dence and regard. ‘The mild and conservative Melanchthon 
would be disowned by some, whose greatest boast and glory 
it is, that they adhere to the immortal Confession that 
was formed and fashioned by his pen. They build the tombs 
and garnish the sepulchres of the fathers, but they breathe 
not their spirit, and do not their works. 

Such extremes are neither suited to our Church nor our 
age, and what is more, not to our common Christianity. We 
cannot hope to harmonize and mould our vast material into 
one uniform body, by maintaining such antagonistic views. 
Each party may hope to convert, or annihilate the other, but 
neither, while bent on this aim, will do much to convert the 
world, or edify the body of Christ. Far better would be a 
genuine conservatism, that would hold fast to all that is fun- 
damental in Christianity, or in a genuine and Catholic Lu- 
theranism, but would not contend or divide the Church 
about points of less importance. It is not a compromise of 
the truth, or a sacrifice of principle that is urged, but the 
avoidance of civil war in the Church, by refraining from in- 
sisting upon, as fundamental, points about which the ablest 
theologians and most devout Christians have not been entirely 
agreed. We oppose a genuine conservatism to a narrow and 
obstinate dogmatism, that will insist on its own peculiarities, 
and sooner than yield, would see the Church perish. It is 
not a Theology that stickles about the ‘“‘mint and anise and 
cummin,” and omits the weightier matters of a living faith 
and a divine love, that is needed, but a Theology that mag- 
nifies the cross of Christ, and binds in Christian union those 
whom he condescends to call his brethren. 

lil. A Theology, evangelically liberal and not narrowly 
exclusive. All truth is exclusive and intolerant of error. It 
is so in its very nature. Jehovah is a jealous God and will 
suffer no rival. Christianity will tolerate no other religion. 
A sound and genuine Theology must oppose a corrupt and 
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false one. There can be no more fellowship between truth 
and error than between Christ and Belial. 

But truth is charitable of other truth, by whomsoever held; 
and our Theology need not set its face as a flint against that 
of other Churches. Even where there is a difference on 
minor points there may be agreement to disagree without 
unchurching or even opposing one another. 

We do not claim for ourselves as a Church, to be the sole 
depositories of truth. We concede to other denominations, 
that, in common with us, they may have the faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints. The points about which we differ may 
be non-essential, and it may be a question, who holds the 
truth in the greatest purity. There may be room for differ- 
ence of opinion, and where there is, it is foolish to be illib- 
eral and exclusive in our views. 

The age in which we live is averse to persecution for opin- 
ion’s sake, whether that persecution be in the form of im- 
prisonment or fines, or of disability for Christian fellowship. 
The very genius and spirit too of our Church is averse to 
such a course. A genuine Lutheranism is liberal and free. 
There is a so-called liberal Christianity, which is only anoth- 
er name for infidelity, but it is as unlike a genuine liberality, 
as darkness is unlike light. The one is like its author—the 
father of lies—and its mission is to deceive and mislead ; the 
other breathes the spirit of Christ which is brotherly love. 
The age does not sanction or approve exclusiveness or intol- 
erance, but favors the widest union and cioperation. 

Christ prayed for his disciples that they might be one; 
and it must be the yearning desire of every sincere Chris- 
tian to see more union and harmony among Christians and 
Christian denominations. Whatever may be said in favor 
of the divisions into denominations, all must feel that 
such divisions, and especially when arrayed against each 
other, is most unseemly and prejudicial to the cause of 
Christ. The spirit that cries, “I am of Paul, and I of Ce- 
phas,” is branded as carnal. A closer union cannot be pro- 
moted by each denomination magnifying its peculiarities, and 
insisting upon every jot and tittle of its system, as essential 
to a genuine Christianity. Such a course must result in con- 
tinued, if not increased alieniation among different Churches, 
and promote schism instead of union. 

If any prefer to maintain an exclusive Theology, and to 
deny to others what they claim for themselves, the posses- 
sion of the truth, they can doso. ‘This is not the spirit of 
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our General Synod, nor the spirit in which she has founded 
her Institutions. She favors the utmost liberty and liberality, 
consistent with sound doctrine and the maintenance of the 
truth. A Theology that would lead us to decline fellowship 
with Baxter and Doddridge, Howe and Edwards, Branerd 
and Martyn, Chalmers and Doff, is not ours. We rejoice 
that we belong to the same race with such men, and that we 
may dare call them brethren of the same faith. 

It has been imagined that the best way to promote true 
union is to maintain a rigid adherence to the truth, in all 
its parts as confessed in our Symbols, until the whole Church 
shall be of one mind. But this is simply to beg the ques- 
tion, by assuming that in all things we have the truth ; 
whilst others are in error so far as they differ from us. This 
may be very flattering to ourselves, but not so charitable of 
others. The truth may sometimes lie between us, or may be 
possessed in part by both. It would seem to us better, in 
the minor differences in our orthodox Theology, to cherish a 
spirit of candor and liberality, until we all do arrive at entire 
unanimity, or a greater degree of harmony in our views. 

Examined ond licensed by the Synod of M: aryland, when 
it recognized as leaders, suc +h men as Drs. Kurtz, Baugher, 
Morris. ‘and Harke »y, and ordained by the same body, at the 
convention that received the report of the delegate s to the 
Evangelical Alliance, I should not only do violence to my 
own convictions and feelings, but I should need an exorcism, 
and another spirit, before I could advocate an exclusive or 
intolerant Theology. Ihave not yet learned to repudiate 
the spirit of union among Christians, or that the best way to 
fulfil the prayer of Christ, is to refuse fellowship with other 
evangelical denominations, and to maintain a narrow and ex- 
clusive Lutheranism. We profess to love the Lutheran 
ees But the Lutheran Church we love is not a narrow, 

ectarian Church, that refuses communion and coiperation 
with other Evangelical Churches. It is a Lutheran Church 
of liberal views, and fraternal spirit, and that is willing to 
receive those whom Christ receives. 

This would not require the abandonment of our own doe- 
trines, or our peculiarities as a denomination. The Church 
is not to be united by throwing all denominations into one. 
There must be internal union and harmony. We cannot 
alter facts, or control the dispensations of Providence. We 
must accept the facts in the Church, as they do exist. The 
body of Christ is divided into different denominations, and 
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we cannot avoid this truth. We may deplore tlie fact, and 
deprecate the spirit of schism, so common in the Church, but 
the stern truth still remains. And in this condition of things, 
nothing is to be gained by abandoning our own Church, or 
attempting to dissolve denominations. We must await the 
movements of God’s providence, and the guidance of the 
Great Head of the Church. But we can avoid a course that 
would only widen breaches already existing, and drive far- 
ther apart those that should be one. And we cannot only 
cultivate a spirit of charity and brotherly kindness, but we 
can also abstain from theological asperities, and on disputa- 
ted points show moderation and forbearance. Of course 
this will not suit those who think it a duty to magnify de- 
nominational peculiarities, and to have no fellowship with 
those who do not follow with them. But we think there is a 
more excellent way, and do hail with delight every genuine 
approach of Christian denominations nearer to each other, 
and look forward to the day, when there shall be one fold, as 
there is one Shepherd. 

IV. A Theology, clear and well defined. This is by no 
means in conflict with what has just been said on another 
point. The widest charity is not at all inconsistent with the 
clearest and best ascertained views. The very contrary is 
the truth. In Theology, as in other things, men very often 
disagree and engage in bitter controversy, just because they 
do not understand each other, when if they were better ac- 
quainted with the opinions entertained, they might live in 
peace. Objects seen through a mist or a fog, often appear 
frightful, but lose this character in the full light of day. 
Doctrines may appear repulsive, because they are not clearly 
defined or well understood. In the material world bodies are 
fitted and united not by leaving them in a crude and shape- 
less form, but by skilfully shaping and fitting each part, un- 
til all are joined in one harmonious whole. The stones in a 
temple must be carefully fashioned and nicely adjusted else 
the building will not rise and stand. In a system of Theol- 
ogy the different parts must not only be well fitted to each 
oiber, but the whole should be well defined and clear. 

There may be some danger among us, in this age, of be- 
ing carried into lax and indefinite views. The reaction against 
those who would bind in all things, and leave no place for 
the exercise of Christian freedom, may beget the opposite 
extreme. The history of the Church shows the tendency to 
extremes in doctrine. In the reaction against a rigid Sym- 
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bolism in Germany, we find the intuitional Theology, which 
leaves in doubt what is to be believed. It gives no satisfac- 
tory answer to the question: “‘What think ye of Christ ?”’ 
It has been alleged that the very doctrinal position of our 
Seminary is indefinite and vague, because it only binds to 
“the Augsburg Confession and the Catechism of Luther,”’ as 
“a summary and just exhibition of the fundamental doctrines 
of the Word of God.” But it remains to be proved that 
those who prefer this charge are really more definite in their 
creed, or teaching. It is not a professed, unreserved subscrip- 
tion to all the symbols, that must give us a clear and well 
defined Theology, but « thorough study of the subject, with 
a presentation that leaves no room for doubt or distrust. 
And such a Theology we want, to instruct the inquiring, to 
guide the doubting, to strengthen believers, to convince gain- 
sayers, and to stand as a witness for God, in a world abound- 
ing with false systems of error. 

The Bible contains a divine revelation. Its very design is 
to give light and make known the truth. It is by medns of 
the truth that we are to be saved. Error leads astray and 
enshrouds the mind in darkness. Christ promises—‘Ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make you free.”’ Theolo- 
gy proposes to take the truth, as it is revealed to us, and, 
gathering its scattered rays, to present it in systematic form, 
so that it may be the better comprehended and applied. If 
we are to believe, we should know what to believe. As it is 
our privilege, so it is our duty, to know the truth, and to be 
witnesses for the truth. The Word of God gives no uncer- 
tain sound on all that is necessary for us to know and to 
teach, and our Theology should not leave men in doubt as to 
what we do believe. 

Moreover, the world abounds in error—error the most se- 
ductive and dangerous. Satan transforms himself into an 
angel of light, and error appears stalking abroad, in the 
guise of truth, so as to deceive the unsuspecting and unwary. 
Using sometimes the form of sound words, and clothed in the 
very garb of truth, it requires the utmost care to guard 
against its delusions. Hence the importance of defining 
clearly our views, and teaching a Theology that leaves no 
room for doubt about our faith. Our Theology should not 
be like the pagan oracles, that may be interpreted in differ- 
ent ways, but should point, with unerring certainty, the way 
of salvation. 
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The age is distinguished for improvement in nearly all the 
sciences, and especially for more exact knowledge, and more 
precise definitions. In all our teaching in the schools, there 
is a striving after the utmost clearness and precision of state- 
ment, and many an old dogma has been exploded, and an old 
text-book laid aside, for something clearer and more satisfac- 
tory. The influence of all this must be felt in our Theology, 
in leading’to the clearest and most distinct statements attain- 
able, in infinitely the most important of all sciences—the 
science of God and of divine things. 

We are not so foolish as to suppose that everything be- 
longing to Theology can be made simple and clear, or that 
no obscure points will remain after the best endeavors of 
learning and piety. Nor can everything, as in mathematics, 
be reduced to demonstration, or, as in logic, to syllogistic 
forms. There is much that is too high and too deep for all 
our powers, and points that we must be content to leave un- 
settled. Nothing is more unbecoming than a pretence of ab- 
solute knowledge, or to understand and explain the secret 
things which belong to the Lord our God. 

But it is of the utmost importance to know the boundaries 
of our knowledge, to understand what we can, and what we 
cannot, explain, and where reason or revelation, or both, give 
us light, to define what we believe and teach. This is not to 
be wise above what is written, but only to use to the best ad- 
vantage the light which God has given us. And this we owe 
to God and his Church. It is the very office of Theology to 
teach us the true knowledge of God and divine things, and 
this should be done with simplicity, clearness, and precision, 
so that error may be exposed, and the truth established. 

V. A Theology, that is comprehensive and progressive. A 
Theology that meets the wants of the Church and the age, 
must not be restricted to a few cardinal doctrines, or to mere- 
ly expounding the plan of salvation. The doctrines of the 
cross are, and must forever remain, the centre of all sound 
Theology, and its chief business must be with these doctrines. 
Nothing else can be substituted for the knowledge of God, 
and Christ, and the way of life; nor should these grand sub- 
jects lose any of the attention that of undisputed right be- 
longs to them. 

But Theology is not, and should not, be restricted to a few 
topics, however grand and transcendently important. As all 
things proceed from God, and speak of him, so may all things 
be made tributary to the knowledge of him and his ways. 
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Whilst a universal knowledge may not be necessary, there is 
nothing that should be considered as absolutely without its 
range. It subsidizes all science and all wisdom. 

The age is one of general culture. New sciences have 
been valled into existence, and these new sciences have open- 
ed up new fields for theological speculation and investigation. 
Nearly every new science, or new discovery in some old one, 
has furnished occasion to the enemies of truth to renew their 
attacks upon the Bible and Christianity. Theology is defen- 
sive as well as offensive. It must protect and defend the 
strong holds of truth, as well as invade the territories of ig- 
norance, superstition, and darkness. These ever-renewed 
and shifting attacks of the enemy, must be met, and their 
weakness exposed. Not only must the capitol be defended 
and protected, but the outposts must be guarded and kept 
secure. No advantage must be offered to an active and 
watchful enemy, by reason of our ignorance of any part of 
the field. But this requires that our Theology should be 
comprchensive in its range, embracing all that is most need- 
ful to be known, in order that the man of God may be thor- 
oughly furnished fora warfare, both aggressive and defensive. 

The question has been much mooted, whether Theology is 
an improvable science, and whether we may expect progress 
here as in other fields of speculation and inquiry. Some 
imagine that we have already reached the wltima thule, and 
that nothing more or better is to be expected. Hence all we 
have to do is to master what has already been prepared. We 
do not think lightly of the great men who have lived and 
labored in this department, nor of the treasures they have 
left behind them. Nor are we disposed to spend time in an 
unprofitable comparison between the wisdom and learning of 
the fathers and that of their sons. Freely admitting the 
learning, piety, and application of those who have gone be- 
fore us, we are just as free to maintain, that our Theology 
should be progressive as well as conservative. A true con- 
servatism will lead us to hold fast to all that is true and good 
in the past, and true progress will lead us to aim at improve- 
ment, wherever improvement can be made. We do not, 
indeed, expect a new revelation, or, that old and established 
doctrines are to be supplanted by some modern inventions in 
Theology. Revelation is complete, and the doctrines of sal- 
vation, like their divine Author, are the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever. New discoveries in Theology, as in natural 
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science, we do not expect ; nor improvement, or progress in 
precisely the same sense, or in the same direction. 

Nevertheless, we believe in improvement and progress here 
as everywhere else. Not only in all other sciences, but in 
every department of theological science, there has been 
great improvement, and we look for continued progress. If 
we have reached the utmost boundary in this direction, and 
nothing more or better is to be expected, it would be inter- 
esting and important to know the exact time of this achieve- 
ment, and who the distinguished persons were that gave to 
our Theology its finishing touch and perfect character. Did 
this take place in the first, second, tenth, sixteenth, or nine- 
teenth century? And what celebrations commemorated so 
grand an event in the history of Christian doctrine ? 

It should be enough to satisfy any candid mind on this 
subject, simply to state what all acquainted with the facts 
know and feel—that there is scarcely a single topic or de- 
partment in Theology, on which we have yet a satisfactory 
text-book. For lack of this, the system of lecturing is al- 
most universal in our Seminaries, even by those who would 
prefer, in part at least, some other mode of instruction. In 
other departments of study we have admirable text-books, 
books that meet the wants and wishes of professors and students, 
carefully digested, and scientifically arranged. But on this 
most important of all sciences, we have as yet nothing that 
is considered satisfactory, or that commands a general use. 
A good text-book in Theology remains a great desideratum 
in the schools. And surely in such a condition of things 
there is room for improvement, and we maintain that our 
Theology should be progressive. 

In the departments of apologetics, of exegesis, of Biblical 
criticism, of the history of doctrines, of the connection be- 
tween science and revelation, or between natural and revealed 
Theology, and others, there has been marked progress, and 
there yet is room for further improvement. Some of the 
doctrines have also received a clearer statement, and more 
satisfactory elucidations, and we may reasonably look for 
advance in the same field. 

The progress advocated, is not advancing from the old 
doctrines, but advancing in them, by a more profound study, 
a more careful analysis, a more precise statement, a more 
rigid proof, and a more perfect harmony and proportion in 
the whole. Progress, too, is needed in a more careful and 
satisfactory adjustment between our Theology and all the 
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Sciences with which it is more intimately connected. They 
should not, as is too often the case now, be presented as op- 
posing systems of truth, but as one grand harmonious whole, 
leading to God and to Christ! When our Theology and 
science are both complete, they will unite in one anthem of 
praise, and honor and glory, to our Maker and our Re- 
deemer. Towards a consummation, so devoutly to be wished, 
the Philosopher and the Theologian should toil and advance, 
until we come to a full knowledge of the truth as it is in Je- 
sus Christ. 

VI. A Theology, that is quickening and transforming. 
We want neither a dead orthodoxy, nor a dead heterodoxy, 
but a living Theology, that takes hold on head, and heart 
and life. The subtleties of the schoolmen, and the almost 
endless discussions of points of little importance, may all 
have had their value, and we should not lose the advantage 
of their labors. Those who have labored in past ages to set- 
tle the faith of the Church, have done a good work, and what 
we have received we should hold fast. <A true faith is neces- 
sary to a genuine and healthy religious growth. Justification 
is by faith, and sanctification by the truth. 

Sut we need not always be laboring at the foundation, or 
spend our lives in discovering the fundamental doctrines of 
our faith. We may take some things for granted as having 
been settled, and go on to build in the great temple of 
Christ’s body. We do not want a Theology, whose aim and 
end are simply to discuss, and teach, and defend the truth, 
without any reference to its application. All this is only'a 
means to a still higher end—the salvation of men, and the 
glory of God. “The truth,” says Christ, “shall make you 
free.” And we want a Theology that will secure this end— 
that will turn men from sin to holiness, and from the power 
of Satan to God—that will transform men, and make of them, 
by the power of God, new creatures in Christ Jesus. Such 
was the Theology of Paul, and of Augustine, and of Luther, 
and of Francke, and of Spener, and of Muhlenberg, and of 
Baxter, and of Edwards, and of Wesley, and of Chalmers, 
and of others. They were not content to hold the truth as 
a creed, but the truth was like a fire in their bones, inflaming 
them with zeal, and devotion, and intense activity. 

There is too much of the Theology, or theological discus- 
sions, in our own Church, at this day, that has little practi- 
cal fruit. It has to do with questions that do not immediate- 
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ly take hold of the soul and eternal things. Much learning 
and zeal are expended to but little purpose, so far as the 
salvation of souls is concerned. We have not yet got rid of 
“foolish and unlearned questions that gender strifes.” If 
our attention could be called more directly to matters 
affecting our salvation, and that of a perishing world, it would 
be more profitable, and we would see grander results. We 
diseuss what are, and what are not, fundamental doctrines ; 
whether our creed shall embrace a little more or a little less ; 
whether men shall be allowed liberty, or not, in doctrines 
non-fundamental; what is, and what is not, a genuine Lu- 
theranism; and, all the while, the great interests of the 
Church languish, and a world is left to perish. 

This is an age of active Christian effort—of faith working 
by love. In the Church at large, never was there so much 
activity in the Master’s service. Denominations vie with 
each other in their zeal for the cause of missions, and of the 
Bible, and of charitable institutions for the poor, the widow, 
and the orphan. The Christianity of the age, is not one of 
cold abstractions, or of retired meditation and inactive en- 
joyment, but of zealous, active, vigorous effort. At home 
and abroad, there have been signs of unwonted activity 
among Christians. The Church seems roused to the conquest 
of the world. The banner of Christ floats conspicuously 
and promisingly among the nations. Christ is going forth, 
conquering and to conquer Revivals of religion, at home 
and abroad, have been more frequent, of late years. Sea- 
sons of prayer for the conversion of the world are more com- 
mon, and nothing short of this will satisfy the friends of Christ. 

Now what are we doing in this great work? Where do 
we stand among the tribes of Israel? Alas! let our vacant 
Churches, our destitute, scattered sheep, our feeble Institu- 
tions, our limited number of candidates for the ministry, and 
suffering educational interests, our small contributions for 
missions and general benevolence, answer. We need to 
strengthen the things which remain and are ready to perish. 
We need to be quickened with new life and energy in our Mas- 
ter’s service. Dropping all secondary matters, like Christian 
men, we should address ourselves to the great work before 
us. On our banner should be inscribed—for Christ and his 
Church. 

And as men are infiuenced, in their actions, by their views, 
we need a Theology that will rouse and inspire to heroic 
deeds in the great warfare of the Church. We need a Theol- 
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ogy, warmed by a living and loving Redeemer, and which 
will constrain us to do and suffer in his cause. Oh for a Paul 
or a Luther among us; or, better still, the spirit of our 
blessed Redeemer, and an inspiration from on high! Oar 
Seminary, in the language of the great and good Neander, 
should be “‘a workshop of the Holy Spirit, where science is 
elaborated for divine ends: and our Theology should con- 
tribute to the great triumph, when “the kingdoms of this 
world will become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his 
Christ, and he shall reign forever and ever.” 


ARTICLE VIII. 


PILATE’S QUESTION. 
By Levi Srernserc, D. D., Hartwick Seminary, N. Y.* 


WHATEVER may have been Pilate’s motive in proposing to 
Christ the inquiry contained in our text; whether it was 
done scoffingly, as some suppose, in derision of his preten- 
sions as a witness to the truth, or as a sincere inquirer after 
truth, who would gladly have listened to the instructions of 
Christ, had he not been interrupted by the clamors of the 
people without, there can be no doubt that the question here 
proposed expresses one of the most universal and earnest 
desires of the human mind. It is true, moral obliquity tends 
to produce mental blindness, and they whose deeds are evil 
are prone to prefer darkness to light. Yet error must hide 
her native hideousness under the outward garb of truth in 
order to be embraced, while truth needs but appear in her 
own proper character to secure a cordial reception. 

The earnest search after truth, which has characterized 
every age and nation has furnished a remarkable illustration, 
both of the greatness and of the weakness of the human in- 
tellect. Could one follow the setting sun for twenty-four hours 
together, what varied and magnificent views would in succes- 
sion present themselves. Now the glorious king of day 

*An Ordination Discourse, from the words: “Pilate saith unto him, 


What is Truth ?” delivered before the Hartwick Synod, and published in 
accordance with a resolution, unanimously adopted by Synod. 
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would draw over the Western sky the crimson curtains of hig 
royal couch; now he would suddenly retire behind some 
towering mountain peak; now he would lave his burning 
brow in the ocean’s foaming wave. So varied, so brilliant, 
and so evanescent too have been the splendid systems of 
philosophy that have successively claimed the homage of 
mankind. Like dissolving views, one has no sooner disap- 
peared, than another has assumed form and shape in its 
lace. 

Though so often and so sadly disappointed, the human 
mind has never ceased, with eager interest, to inquire, “What 
is truth ?”’ Nor is the question fruitless. As hunger and 
thirst imply the creation of food and drink, so every univer- 
sal desire has its proper object. Truth is real. It grows 
out of the immutable relations of things. It has its founda- 
dation in the being and attributes of Jehovah. Delusive 
phantoms do not always dance before the inquiring mind. 
After the lapse of thousands of years, and amid the ruin of 
former theories, fair science is at length rearing the walls of 
her stately temple upon the imperishable foundations of 
truth. Such foundation for religious truth is laid in God's 
holy word and he, that will, may build upon it. But let 
every man take heed how he buildeth thereupon. In the 
elucidation of our subject we propose to consider : 


I. The importance of ascertaining and holding the truth. 


The truth of which we speak is that which concerns man, 
as an immortal and an accountable being. It is that which 
concerns God and our relations to Him. The importance of 
ascertaining and holding the truth is so generally recognized 
that little need be said to enforce it. The Sacred Scriptures 
seta high value upon the truth. We are called upon to 
search for it as for hid treasure—to buy it at any price. In 
this connection, it is only necessary to quote the context: 
‘Pilate, therefore, said unto him, Art thou a King then?” 
Jesus answered, Thou sayest that I am a King. To this end 
was I born, and for this cause came I into the world, that I 
should bear witness unto the truth. Every one that is of 
the truth heareth my voice.” Christ is the Great Teacher, 
as well as the Redeemer of our race; and when he was 
about to leave ‘his disciples, he promised to send down upon 
them the Holy Spirit who should lead them into all truth. 

There is an intimate connection between faith and prac- 
tice. “As a man thinketh so is he.’’ The abominations preva- 
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jent among the heathen are the legitimate fruit of their vile 
superstitions. Christian sects are themselves pure in pro- 
portion to the purity of their faith. The highest moral ex- 
cellence is only attained through the trath. Our Saviour 
prayed for his disciples, ‘“‘Sanctify them through thy truth.” 
Faith and salvation are conjoined in Holy Writ, while we are 
assured that, “‘He that believeth not, shall be damned.” It 
is true that the faith here spoken of embraces more than a 
mere intellectual apprehension of the truth, but it does not 
dispense with its reception. ‘He that cometh unto God 
must believe that he is, and that he is the rewarder of them 
that diligently seek Him.” 

The body of divinity is an organic whole. One member 
cannot say to the other: “I have no need of thee.” But it 
is a body which, like the human frame, has its vital parts. 
There are fundamental doctrines necessary to the being of 
a Christian. There are others of almost equal importance 
necessary to his perfection. There are others of no direct 
practical bearing in themselves, but yet of consequence, as 
entering into the system of divinity and giving it complete- 
ness and symmetry. ‘The first are such as concern the plan 
of salvation. The second such as relate to the means of 
salvation. The third such as are necessary in constructing 
a complete and comprehensive theory of salvation. They 
constitute the metaphysics of Theology. 

Error in respect to this last class of truths is injurious. 
We see it running into antinominanism on the one hand, re- 
moving the sense of responsibility, and into humanitarianism 
on the other, removing that of dependence. Error in respect 
to the second class of truths is dangerous. On the one hand 
we see it discarding the means of grace and ordinances of 
religion as witnessed in the Quakers. On the other hand it 
lays an undue stress upon them, putting the Church with 
her ministry and her ordinances into the place of Christ, as 
we find it in the Papacy, and in the high Church tendencies 
that have within the last quarter of a century so prominently 
developed themselves in several of the leading Protestant 
sects. Error in respect to the first class of truths is fatal. 
It rejects the Christ of the New Testament. It is incompat- 
ible with the sincere profession of Christianity. It rejects 
the Bible, or eliminates from it all that is supernatural. It 
knows nothing of evangelical repentance, faith, and justifi- 
cation. We see it lifting itself up against God and his word 
in the form of Socinianism, Rationalism, Deism and Atheism. 
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When we consider that truth is one, while error is manifold, 
having a host of faithful allies in the corrupt tendencies of 
our depraved nature; when we observe how extended and 
absolute is still the sway of error over the mass of mankind, 
notwithstanding all the efforts of truth to drive it from its 
throne, we feel inclined to doubt whether the time will ever 
come, when there shall no longer be occasion for a man to 
say to his neighbor, know the Lord, but all shall know him 
from the least to the greatest. And yet, 


“Truth crushed to earth will rise again, 
The immortal years of God are hers.” 


Her final triumph is assured. ‘To achieve it she asks but 
a fuir field and no favor. She needs not the help of decision 
of councils, or decretals of popes. She commends the truth 
to every man’s conscience, but forces it upon none. She re- 
cognizes no authority ; she sets up no standard, save that of 
God’s Word. “In this thou shalt conquer,’’ is her motto. 
By free inquiry, by thorough investigation, by full discussion, 
by renewing the conflict with error in its Protean forms from 
day to day and from age to age, she will go forth “‘conquer- 
ing and to conquer,” until she shall lead captive every in- 
tellect and sit enthroned in every heart. Would we not sap 
the foundation of piety in others; would we throw around 
us a sanctified influence; would we save our own souls, then 
let us strive to ascertain and hold the truth. 


II. How are we to ascertain what really is the truth. 


By Church authority is the ready answer of some. Amid 
the conflict of opinion, which has characterized every age 
and which particularly marks our own, it is not strange that 
men, finding themselves beyond soundings in such a storm, 
instead of resolutely grasping the helm, should be willing to 
commit it into the hands of any self-constituted pilot claim- 
ing to know the bearings. Hence the facility with which 
the dogma that we must believe what the Church believes was 
so early introduced and remained so long unquestioned. So 
easy a doctrine is this; so smoothly does it shift responsi- 
bility from our own shoulders upon those of the Church; 
so readily does it enable a few ambitious ecclesiastics to do 
the thinking for the mass of Christians, that it would doubt- 
less still go unchallenged, had not the Church herself dis- 
proved itin her own history. At first the fathers were 
thought to utter the voice of the Church. But they were 
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found often to disagree. Then the Church was supposed to 
speak through her general councils. Bnt their decrees were 
found to be often in conflict. Finally the Pope claimed in- 
fallibility when speaking ex cathedra. But popes con- 
tradicted popes. 

The first decisive protest against this assumption to decide 
the faith of christendom by ecclesiastical authority was made 
by the immortal Luther before the diet of Worms in 1521, 
the echoes of whose thunder tones still roll along down the 
centuries. ‘The Chancellor of Treves in the name of the Diet, 
had said to him: ‘You are not to question the decisions of 
councils. You are required to return aclear and distinct 
answer. Will you or will you not retract?” To this the 
heroic man replied: “I cannot submit my faith either to the 
pope or to the councils, because it is as clear as noonday, 
that they have often fallen into error, and even into glaring 
inconsistency with themselves. If I am not convinced by 
proofs from Holy Scripture, or by cogent reasons; if I am 
not satisfied by the very texts I have cited; and if my judg- 
ment is not in this way brought into subjection to God’s 
Word, I neither can nor will retract anything ; for it cannot 
be right for a Christian to speak against his conscience. 
Here I stand. I cannot do otherwise. God help me! Amen.” 
This emphatic assertion of the right of private judgment 
and of individual responsibility before so augast an assembly 
and thus in a manner before all Europe roused christendom 
from its long slumber. The decisions of bishops, popes and 
councils were with Luther lighter than air, when in his judg- 
ment they were unsupported by God’s word. 

In the celebrated protest, presented by the evangelical 
princes at the Diet of Spires in 1529, from which they and 
we after them have acquired the honored name of Protestants, 
we find the second grand announcement of the right of pri- 
vate judgment and of the sole authority of the Bible in all 
matters of faith and practice, in these remarkable words: 
“Moreover the new edict declaring that the ministers 
shall preach the gospel, explaining it according to the writ- 
ings accepted by the holy Christian Church; we think that 
for this regulation to have any value, we should first agree 
on what is meant by the true and holy Church. Now, see- 
ing that there is great diversity of opinion in this respect ; 
that there is no sure doctrine but such as is conformable to 
the word of God; that the Lord forbids the preaching of 
any other doctrine ; that each text of the Holy Scriptures 
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ought to be explained by other and clearer texts; that thi¢ 
Holy Book is, in all things, necessary for the Christian, easy 
of understanding and calcalated to scatter the darkness; we 
are resolved with the grace of God, to maintain the exclu- 
sive preaching of his only Word, such as is contained in 
the biblical books of the Old and New Testament, without 
adding anything thereto that may be contrary to it. This 
Word is the only truth; it is the sure rule of all doctrine 
and of all life, and can never fail or deceive us. He who 
builds on this foundation, shall stand against all the powers 
of hell, whilst the human vanities that are set up against it 
shall fall before the face of God.” 

The faith which the Reformers freely received from the 
study of the Sacred Scriptures they as freely confessed, not 
only in the Augustana, but in other individual and joint Con- 
fessions, drawn up on different occasions and under different 
circumstances, without intending to impose these Confessions 
upon others as authoritative creeds, as was afterwards done, 
Such right of formally confessing their faith, is one of the 
inalienable rights of Christians, and it is their duty to exer- 
cise it whenever a previous Confession fails to give such ex- 
pression of their faith as the circumstances of the times, or 
their own conscientious convictions demand. Nor, in so do- 
ing, do they discard former Confessions, ‘but reiterate the 
truths they contain, viewed from their own standpoint. 

The very genius of Protestantism is a protest against the 
binding power of ecclesiastical authority laying burdens 
upon men’s consciences grievous to be born. Against this 
Christ warned us, when he directed us to ‘*call no man, mas- 
ter.” If any denomination has the right to be sectarian 
rather than Christian; if its fundamental principles lie in 
certain peculiarities of its creed rather than in the grand 
doctrines of the gospel which that creed may set forth, then 
those who feel constrained to reject any of these peculiarities 
should withdraw from its communion. And well they may, for 
it is a communion of bigoted sectaries, rather than of devoted 
Christians. No denomination can assume such a position 
without flying in the face of the great animating principle of 
the Reformation of the 16th Century, and in so far forth 
becoming schismatic and unchristian. Luther commenced in 
the Church to reform the Church, laboring to make it less 
distinctively popish and more truly Christian. It cannot be 
unprotestant and unlutheran to strive to carry forward the 
same yreat work which he so gloriously inaugurated, until the 
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old popish leaven shall be entirely eliminated and the Church 
is brought back to the simplicity and purity of apostolic 
times. Protestantism is reformation and progress. It is not 
an iceberg of congealed forms and unexpansive principles. 
It has no respect for hoary-headed error. It loves truth none 
the less for being old. 

“The Bible,” said Chillingworth, “is the religion of Pro- 
testants.”” There the Great Teacher speaks with kingly au- 
thority and his word is law. The Bible is the only rule of 
faith and practice for Christians. We may accept the con- 
clusions of others, when we have not the time or ability to 
investigate for ourselves. But others have not the right to 
force their conclusions upon us. Every man is entitled to 
examine the living oracles for himself, and is personally re- 
sponsible for his faith and practice. To the question there- 
fore, ‘‘How are we to ascertain what really is the truth?” we 
reply in the language of Christ, “Search the Scriptures ; 
Search the Scriptures.” 

But they are interpreted so differently. Be itso! You 
are not responsible for the interpretations of others, but for 
your own. If many, through ignorance, prejudice or passion, 
fail to put the right construction upon the text of Scripture, 
it is not because of the obscurity of the text itself. Certain 
passages may be difficult, but others are so plain that the 
mind need be left in no doubt as to what are the vital facts 
and the fundamental doctrines of God’s word. That which 
it most concerns us to know is made so plain, that “he that 
runs may read.” Though Chrysostom justly described the 
Bible as a river, in which a child may wade and an elephant 
swim, yet none will drown in even its deepest part, unless 
they violently “wrest the Scriptures to their own destruc- 
tion.” “The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise 
the simple.” The Bible is not of any private, peculiar, or 
hidden enterprise, known only toa few. It is wonderfully 
adapted to the instruction of the common mind. “I thank 
thee, O Father, because thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent and hast revealed them unto babes.” If 
the Bible leaves any point in doubt or obscurity, it is one in 
regard to which it is not very important for us to be inform- 
ed. To understand the Bible, in so far as our salvation is 
concerned, we need not great learning and remarkable dis- 
crimination. It isa plain record for plain men. What we 
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want is an honest purpose, a docile spirit, a praying heart 
and an applying conscience. 


III. What are some of the characteristics of the truth? 


1. In the first place truth is self-consistent. We may not 
be able in all cases readily to harmonize all the doctrines of 
the Bible, but they are not self-contradictory. It cannot be 
true, that Adam’s fall involved our whole race in apostasy 
from God and yet that we are born with natures as pure as 
that in which Adam was created. It cannot be true, that hu- 
man conduct is necessitated and yet that man is free. It 
cannot be true that Christ is endued with all power in heav- 
en and on earth, and yet is not God. It cannot be true, that 
God is just, holy and true, and yet will not punish sin. It 
cannot be true, that Christ is the rock upon which the Church 
is built, and yet Peter, in his person or office, is that rock. 
It cannot be true, that we are justified by faith only, and yet 
that forgiveness of sins is to be secured by baptism and the 
Holy Supper. It cannot be true that Christ is the only 
door into the spiritual sheepfold and yet that the Church is 
the door. It cannot be true, that salvation is free, and vet 
that some are doomed to perish by the absolute decree of 
Jehovah. It cannot be true, that the fires of perdition are 
everlasting, and yet that there is to be a final restoration of 
the lost. The truths of God’s word and of his works are 
found to be in harmony, much more are those of revelation 
self-consistent. Nor must we on this principle reject the 
doctrine of the trinity, as some have maintained, for we do 
not affirm a trinity in the same sense in which we affirm a 
unity in the Godhead. The unity consists in essential be- 
ing, the trinity in personality. This is not a distinction with- 
out a difference however difficult it may be for minds unac- 
customed to abstract thought to apprehend it. 

2. A second characteristic of the truth is that it is pro- 
portionate. The apostle Paul speaks, Rom. 12: 6, of “the 
proportion,” or analogy “‘of faith.” As all the members of 
the body are important in their place, but each has not the 
same honor, so is it with the body of truth. God hath at- 
tempted the one as well as the other. Each truth should 
have its due prominence and no more. Though the animal 
and the vegetable kingdoms are so widely distinguished, yet 
they approach each other by such imperceptible gradations, 
that is difficult to point out the dividing line. So the differ- 
ent truths of revelation, often approximate and run into each 
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other, and unless we are on our guard, we shall so subtract 
from the one and add to the other as to throw them out of 
all proportion and turn the very truth of God into a lie. 
Thus “ta God, all mercy, is a God unjast.”” We may lay such 
stress upon divine sovereignty as to destroy the sense of our 
responsibility. We may so insist upon human freedom as to 
remove our feeling of dependence upon Ged. We may so 
insist upon the spirituality of religion as to discard all its 
outward ordinances. We may attach such importance to rites 
and ceremonies as to cramp and destroy the spiritual life of 
the Church. We may lay such stress upon faith, as to cast 
the importance of good works into the shade. We may 
dwell so much upon works, that faith becomes of none effect. 
We may so insist on the spiritual priesthood of all believers 
as entirely to dispense with the services of a regular minis- 
try. We may so magnify the office of the ministry, as to 
make of ministers a higher order, endowed with peculiar 
sanctity and special grace. We may so insist upon our 
Christian liberty as to engender laxity. We may lay such 
stress upon uniformity in faith and practice, as to make of 
the Church a bed of Procrustes. 

The Church has suffered as much, perhaps, from the dis- 
proportion in which the truth has been held, as from positive 
error. This has alienated brethren, and run the wall of sep- 
aration between those, who, “like kindred drops, should have 
mingled into one.’’ The evil becomes almost irremediable 
when such distorted views are formally embodied in creeds 
and become the distinguishing peculiarity of sects. The 
more distinctive they are, the more they are apt to be insisted 
on; and the more they are insisted on, the more is the la- 
mentable distortion increased. We must maintain our peca- 
liarities, is the plea, or we shall lose our ground, as a denom- 
ination. Were this even true, shall we bring discredit upon 
our holy religion, and rend the body of Christ, for the sake 
of building up a sect? Does God recognize any denomina- 
tion of Christians as the Church, which shall finally swallow 
up all others? Nay does he recognize a single one of them 
as such, at all? He that “feareth him” and “‘worketh righ- 
teousness,’’ is accepted of him, whatever may be his national 
lineage, or ecclesiastical connection. The high-sounding de- 
nominational names, so often proudly repeated among men, 
are never heard in heaven. Here, some may claim to be of 
Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas; of Luther, or Calvin, or Wes- 
ley. There, such carnal views will be dissipated, and all will 
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feel that they are of Him only, whose name is above every 
name. 

Nor is it true, as a general principle, that the sectarian 
spirit is the most efficient in building up a denomination. 
Revivals, those precious seasons of in-gathering, usually cease 
when sectarianism shows itself. The Spirit of God can ac- 
complish more in a day than the spirit of sect in years. The 
one is a living power, the other is ‘ta covenant with death.” 
In the present imperfect development of Christianity, the 
existence of different denominations is unavoidable, and is 
not an anmixed evil. * We may cherish a peculiar affection to- 
wards those, with whom we are bound in ecclesiastical fellow- 
ship. Denominationalism is not, necessarily sectarianism. 
Sectarianism is bigoted and exclusive. It says to others, 
“Stand by thyself, I am holier than thou !” It tithes its 
mint, anise and cummin, while it omits the weighter matters 
of the law. It assumes to judge another man’s servant. It 
imposes terms of communion which Christ has not establish- 
ed. It forgets that tenets that are peculiar, are generally 
not true, or, if true, they cannot be very important, or the 
Bible would have presented them in so clear a light, that their 
truth would have been generally recognized. Sectarianism 
never will convert the world. The catholic spirit of Chris- 
tianty will. When the watchmen shall “‘see eye to eye,” 
then “the Lord will bring again Zion.”’ God will not suffer the 
wretched divisions and jealousies, which distract christendom, 
to be entailed upon the heathen world. When Christians 
shall have the magnanimity to adopt and act upon the cele- 
brated apothegm of Melanchthon: 


“In certis unitas, in dubiis diversitas, in omnibus caritas ;” 


when the sacramental host of God’s elect shall present to the 
enemies of truth and righteousness, a united front, then shall 
the glorious King of Zion ride forth in triumph, and to him 
every knee shall bow, and every tongue confess that he is 
Lord, to the glory of the Father. This grand consummation 
will be reached when Christians shall better learn to hold the 
truth according to the due “proportion of faith.” 

3. The third characteristic of the truth that we notice, is 
that it is sanctifying. Enforced by the divine Spirit, it is a 
living power in the soul. The pure word of God does not 
return unto him void. The prayer of Christ, “Sanctify them 
through thy trath,” will be answered. This may not be the 
case in every instance. Some of the seed may fall upon the 
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wayside, and some upon stony ground. But some will ger- 
minate and bear fruit. When whole communities are sunk 
into carnal security; when Sabbath breaking and drink- 
ing, profane swearing and card playing are the order 
of the day, there some disproportion in the presentation of 
the truth, or some fatal error has crept in. When Luther 
began the Reformation, his purpose was merely to correct 
some of the corrupt practices of the times. But he soon 
found that he had to go deeper—that to amend the lives of 
priests and people, he must correct the prevalent theology. 
The sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God, will alone 
cut to “the dividing asunder of the joints and marrow, and 
is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” 

That is truth which is accompanied by the demonstration 
of the Spirit and by power. That is truth which tends to 
exalt God and humble man. That is truth which enkindles 
a desire for holiness and heaven, and makes sin hateful. 
That is truth which makes Christ become precious, and binds 
us in the tender bonds of brotherhood with all his disciples. 
That is truth which fills the heart with love to God and love 
to man. That is truth which inspires confidence in the di- 
vine administration and enables the soul to rest in the assur- 
ance, that all things shall work together for its good, and to 
exclaim, “Though I walk through the valley and the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil, for thy rod and thy staff, they 
comfort me.’’ Such is the blessed effect of the truth, as it is 
in Jesus, upon those that take it home to their hearts. It is 
in them “a well of living water, springing up into everlasting 
life.” 

4. Finally, the truth meets with a response in Christian 
experience. ‘With the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness.” Said our Saviour, “If any man will do my will, he 
shall know the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I 
speak of myself.” This knowledge is, indeed, practical 
rather than theoretical. It may not find expression in scien- 
tific formulze of doctrine, until these have been developed by 
controversy, and have been established by a careful study 
and analysis of the Sacred Scriptures. The deeper our ex- 
perience of God's grace, the better do we learn to know the 
truth, and the more precious does it become to our hearts. 
Tell the believer that there is one triune God, Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost, and he responds, “Truly our fellowship is with 
the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ.”” “Because ye are 
sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your 
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hearts, crying Abba Father.” ‘Tell him of human depravity 
and helplessness, and you hear him in anguish cry out, “O 
wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death!’ Tell him that Christ is a divine Saviour, 
and he exclaims, “Lord to whom shall we go? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life.” Tell him that we are saved by 
grace, through faith, and he replies, “Therefore, being justi- 
fied by faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Je- 
sus Christ.’ Tell him that the divine Spirit is our sanctifier, 
and the testimony of his experience is, that “the Spirit also 
helpeth our infirmities: for we know not what we should pray 
for as we ought, but the Spirit itself maketh intercession for 
us with groanings which cannot be uttered.” Tell him that 
God requires holiness of heart and life, and his answer is, 
“JT shall be satisfied when I awake with thy likeness.” 

Thus the great truths of revelation are responded to in 
the experience of the Christian. He has tested their effica- 
cy. He has felt their saving power. Naked, through them 
has he been clothed with the robe of righteousness. Hungry, 
they have enabled him to feed upon the bread that came 
down from heaven. Despairing, through them has he been 
filled with a hope, big with immortality. Instinct with Christ, 
who is our life, they, like their Great Author, are inestimably 
precious. He can give up friends, he can surrender proper- 
ty, he can sacrifice reptutation, he can yield up life itself, 
but he cannot renounce that vital, God-honoring, sin-subdu- 
ing, soul-saving truth which “liveth and abideth forever.” 

Behold the gorgeous temple of eternal truth, standing 
upon the mount of inspiratiou, clearly outlined against the 
blue heavens beyond, its pillars resting on the Rock of Ages, 
its resplendent dome glittering in the noon-day brightness of 
the Son of Righteousness. Into this temple, beloved breth- 
ren, you have been called to enter. Your right and duty to 
minister at its altar, is about to be formally recognized in 
your ordination. ‘Preach the word; be instant in season 
and out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long- 
suffering and doctrine.’’ But while thus faithfully minister- 
ing to the instruction and edification of your hearers, remem- 
ber ever to swing before you the burning censer of the heart’s 
pure devotion, constantly sending up volumes- of the sweet 
incense of prayer. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


“THE LABORERS ARE FEW.” 
By Rev. S. A. Hotman, A. M., Altoona, Pa. 


THE subject of Beneficiary Education, must receive more 
earnest and immediate attention from the Lutheran Church, 
if she expects to attain her rightful destiny of glory and 
usefulness in the land. Now, especially, is the time for ac- 
tion. The Review, has indeed, hitherto, contained a number 
of articles, which seem to exhaust every aspect of the sub- 
ject; and, while there is little that is new to be found in the 
present article, the necessities of the case will justify the re- 
iteration of familiar truth. 

There is a need of young men in the Gospel Ministry. 
This cry has been sounding in the Church for more than 
eighteen hundred years, yet it is as true to-day as it was in 
the beginning, that “the harvest truly is plenteous, but the 
laborers are few.”” The fact that unemployed ministers are 
almost always to be found in the Church, and which is the 
result of some local or personal influence, in no way affects 
the truth in the universal experience of the Church, that for 
the great work to which it is called, the supply never has, 
and does not now, equal the demand. All classes of Chris- 
tians admit the evil. Our Theological Seminaries bear a 
lamentable testimony to the preparation which is making to 
meet the wants of the Church and of the world. The ratio 
of increase, in the ministry, falls far behind the ratio of in- 
crease in the population. Immigration, which was scarcely 
checked during our civil war, will again flow with a steady 
and increasing stream, with no present appearance of any 
corresponding increase in the number of those who are to 
direct it in the way that leads to eternal life. Zion’s desola- 
tion, in the fair and sunny South, calls aloud for workers to 
repair the ravages of war; the wants of the Church in the 
West have never been adequately supplied; while o’er the 
wide waste of waters, from heathen lands, and from “‘the 
dark places of the earth, which are full of the habitations of 
cruelty,’ comes, again and again, ‘‘the Macedonian cry.” 
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The field of labor is the world itself; yet not one-third of 
humanity has been reached by the Church, in the fulfillment 
of her duty, and, if we take into the account the work that 
is to be done among the ungodly, and the worldly, in nomi- 
nally Christian lands, and under the very shadow of the 
sanctuary, in connection with the cry that comes from every 
quarter, we must acknowledge that converted christendom 
would be unequal to its task, were it not for the assurance of 
Him, who has called us to the work, “Lo, I am with you al- 
way, even unto the end of the world.” There is need of 
young men in the Gospel Ministry. The providence of God 
has opened up fields of missionary labor in India, Africa and 
China, which but a few years ago were closed to every Chris- 
tian effort. In nominally Christian lands, they are needed 
to counteract the false teachings of Romish priests, the per- 
nicious influence of worldly and godless men, and even of 
religious teachers in Protestant communities, whose preach- 
ing contradicts the testimony of their lives; they are needed 
to hold at bay, and overthrow the crime which holds its car- 
nival in large cities and towns, in dens of vice and infamy, 
where thousands upon thousands find a speedy entrance to 
the abodes of wretchedness and ruin; they are needed to 
supply the organized and vacant congregations in the Church ; 
indeed, when we have supplied the vacancies in the Church, 
occasioned by removal or death, we find few, if any, to em- 
ploy in the aggressive missionary operations, at home or 
abroad, to which we are called, and in duty bound to carry 
on. We venture the assertion, that in almost any thickly 
settled community, there can be found young lawyers, wait- 
ing wearily for clients, young doctors, waiting for patients, 
and young merchants, for customers. No disparagement is 
meant to their occupations. They are honorable and neces- 
sary. But in every occupation, except the Gospel Ministry, 
the supply soon equals the demand. Certainly the Gospel 
Ministry is as necessary an occupation for the welfare of 
mankind as any other which men pursue. It exists now, as 
it ever has, by the command of God: “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature.” Its im- 
portance cannot be questioned. In itself, it is the noblest 
and most elevating employment, in which man can engage. 
‘‘What can be a more grateful employment than that of serv- 
ing God in his earthly sanctuary, of saving souls, of com- 
forting the desolate, the widow, the orphan, the sick and 
afflicted ?’’ What work more necessary than that of snatch- 
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ing immortal souls as brands from the burning? Yet this 
want so manifest to any ordinary observer, never has been, 
and is not now, adequately supplied. 

Before considering the remedy, it may be proper to ad- 
vert briefly to another proposition, involved in the want 
of laborers. 

There is a necessity that the young men needed for the Gos- 
pel Ministry should be properly qualified. Of course, they 
should be pious. They should hear a voice within them, that 
is, they should have an irresistible conviction, that they are 
called to this work; a voice, as unmistakable as the voice 
that said to Andrew and to Peter, “Follow me;” a command 
as impossible to hear and to evade, with composure of mind, 
as that which said to the apostles, in the beginning: ‘Go, 
preach the Gospel.” No miraculous exhibition is afforded in 
this call to labor in the Gospel Ministry, but an inwrought 
conviction, which the Holy Spirit imparts, that in such work 
alone we can be truly useful, and which impelled the great 
apostle to the Gentiles, under a sense of duty clearly indi- 
cated, to exclaim—‘“Woe, unto me, if I‘preach not the Gos- 
pel.” 

But there is an intellectual qualification, necessary for all 
who are needed in the Gospel Ministry, which we have now 
especially in view. A complete and thorough intellectual 
education at the College and Theological Seminary, we con- 
sider necessary for all who are called to Gospel Ministry ; 
and the more complete and thorough it is, the better. There 
is an objection offered to this position, in the fact that many 
most efficient men in the ministry have been, so called, self- 
made men, who have never received a complete, or even par- 
tia!, education in College or Theological Seminary. We 
answer, that such men, in comparison with those who have 
received a careful and thorough preparatory training in the 
schools, and who have likewise been made the instruments of 
great and permanent usefulness in the Church, do not num- 
ber one in a hundred. The case of some of the apostles 
who were uneducated men, in the usual sense of the term, 
only strengthens our position, for it was the extraordinary 
Divine assistance, which they received, which enabled them 
to overcome their intellectual deficiencies, and without which 
they would have become the laughing stock of Greek phi- 
losophers and Jewish teachers. From the days of Paul, to 
the present time, those who have been, and are now, leaders 
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in the great movements of the Church; those who have been, 
and are now, most successful in building up the Church, are 
those who did not, and who would not, enter upon their work, 
until they were intellectually qualified by the best means the 
Church could afford. Luther and Calvin, Zwingle and Wes- 
ley, who effected, and assisted in effecting, the glorious 
Reformation in the Christian Church, all received a thorough 
education, at the best and most distinguished Universities of 
their day. At the present time, the men in our Church, who 
occupy the most influential positions, the men who have been 
most successful in the ministry, are the graduates of our Col- 
leges and Theological Seminaries. All honor to some noble 
men who are an exception to this rule; yet they are the very 
first to acknowledge and lament the loss they have sustained, 
in having been prevented from undertaking and completing 
in early life, and before they entered the ministry, that 
course of education which is prescribed in the College and 
Theological Seminary. ‘Be ye perfect, even as your Father 
in heaven is perfect,” is the Divine command, and is as ob- 
ligatory in an Setetientnal, as it is ina moral, sense. It is 
Just as necessary that a pious minister be thoroughly educa- 
ted, in order to preach the Gospel to the poor, to the ignor- 
ant and the depraved, as it is that he should be thus qualified 
to preach to the refined and intelligent in our large cities 
and towns; for, if refinement and intelligence are desirable, 
as assuredly they are, then the refined and intelligent minis- 
ter is the only one capable of raising the ignorant and unre- 
fined up to the desirable standard. If the blessings and 
advantages of education are desirable for any portion of the 
community, certainly they must be for the ignorant; and 
these blessings and advantages the uneducated minister is 
incapable of imparting, simply because he has them not, 
either to exhibit or bestow. Some men there are, endowed 

with an extraordinary energy of character, and with the 
finest natural talents, who triumph over the loss of educa- 
tional privileges, and become truly self-made men of the 
highest intelligence; but we feel assured that the great mass 
of those who are called to the Gospel Ministry, are young 
men who have but the ordinary energy of character, and the 
average degree of natural talent, and who, if they do not use 
the educational appliances of Colleges and Theological Sem- 
inaries, will most lamentably fail to become “workmen that 
need not to be ashamed.” 

But why is it that this universal want of educated minis- 
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ters is not better supplied? Says one, “The Church does 
not pay the ministry sufficiently. You cannot expect a 
young man to enter the ministry, when he sees many minis- 
ters around him, who are almost crushed under the effort to 
live decently and honestly, at the same time. Let it be 
known to young men that they will certainly receive, in the 
ministry, such a compensation as they may reasonably hope 
to obtain in some secular calling, and whereby they know 
that they can, at least, live comfortably, and you will soon re- 
cruit the thinned ranks of the ministry.” God forbid! that 
that should be the real reason why the laborers are few. 
Such an answer is wide of the mark. The young man who 
is now out of the ministry, because he fears that he will not 
receive a compensation as ample as he can expect in some 
secular calling, had better stay out. But let the whole truth 
be told, though it may seem to be a digression. It is to be 
feared that God has a dreadful account with some of our con- 
gregations for the manner in which they permit their pastors 
to live. Every member knows, or should know, the pecu- 
niary support which his pastor receives; how much it re- 
quires for his own necessary household expenses; and 
comparing his own family with that of his pastor, he can 
form a correct estimate of what his pastor needs; and know- 
ing these facts, the question is put to the conscience of our 
congregations, what sort of moral honesty is that, to say 
nothing of piety, which requires a minister to live on a sum 
of money, which is often less than sufficient to purchase the 
necessaries of life? 

But the point raised, is, that it is not the pecuniary diffi- 
culty which prevents those, whom the Lord calls, from enter- 
ing the ministry. No doubt, some young men are prevented 
by such consideration of the subject; but their refusal to 
engage in the work; only illustrates that great law, in the 
providence of God, by which evil is ‘overruled for good; and 
the very poverty of the ministry becomes the cause of its 
purity. The young man, whom the Lord designs for his 
work, will see the motives to it, and hear the call to it, 
through other channels than those which lead to his temporal 
welfare. 

But the question recurs, why have we not the men that are 
needed for the Gospel Ministry? Certainly, if God creates 


the harvest, he will create the laborers. Can we suppose 


that God opens fields of usefulness for his Charch, and then 
fails to create the agents, which by his divine law are neces- 
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sary to cultivate those fields? The inference is as evident 
as it is unanswerable, that for every place in the world, from 
which the Macedonian ery is heard, “Come over and help 
us,” there is some one, who: God has created for the very 
purpose of filling it; for every spot in heathenism, where the 
providence of God has called for an aggressive movement from 
the Church, there is some one who could respond to the ap- 
peal, as did a faithful servant of old, “Here am I, Lord, 
send me.” All the men now needed, to supply the demand 
in the Gospel Ministry, are now living and laboring some- 
where, but neither living nor laboring in the Gospel Ministry ; 
and the question recurs, why are they not in the Ministry ? 

We answer, and the answer will mvolve the remedies 
which we propose for our relief, because the Church itself 
does not fully realize its duty in this matter, or, if it does, 
ait has not met the requirements of that duty. 

What efforts have been put forth by the Ministry, to sup- 
ply this great want? It requires little faith to believe that 
whatever work the Church is called of God to do, there must 
be, somewhere in her midst, the requisite and competent 
laborers to do it: and as our work can only be limited by 
our ability, is it an unreasonable supposition, that there is, on 
an average, one young man, in each charge or congregation, 
whom the Lord could make a useful servant in the ministry ? 
Is it an unreasonable demand, that there should be, on an 
average, in all our established congregations or charges, one 
young man constantly preparing for the ministry? This 
would only require a new candidate, every six or eight 
years. Surely, in view of the wants of the Church, and 
the indications of a divine call, that she shall go up and pos- 
sess her portion of the heritage of Zion, such a demand can- 
not be considered extravagant. We renew the question, 
therefore, has the minister, himself, been faithful in ascer- 
taining, if perchance there could be found that one, whom the 
Lord has called? It is to be feared that a commendable de- 
sire to prevent those who are not called, from entering the 
ministry, may have led to the neglect of urging the duty 
upon those who are. So far as the ministry is concerned in 
this deficiency, if there is an opportunity to speak a word for 
Jesus, it should not be unimproved. Perhaps, he who is least 
suspected may be the Lord’s chosen one. 

Another cause of the deficiency of numbers in the ranks 
of the ministry, is to be assigned to the neglect of duty on the 


part of professedly Christian parents. The son of a Chris- 
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tian may not be called to preach the Gospel in the ministry. 
Under no circumstances should he be forced or urged to en- 
gage in the work against his conviction, or when ke has a 
well-grounded disinclination for it. Caution, even, should 
be used by the parent in suggesting it to the son. But what 
is charged, is, that parents are too often most shamefully, 
negligent in the observance of the vows they assumed at 
their children’s baptism. Instead of training them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, they have been permit- 
ted, with scarcely an effort at resistance, to grow up under 
the nurture of the world, and the admonition of Satan, and 
the lamentable consequences have necessarily ensued. Why 
is it, that young men, the baptized children of the Church, 
are so seldom found, at the proper age, prepared to take 
upon themselves the vows of Confirmation? Why are so 
many young men, who have been dedicated to God in their 
baptism, after all, lost to the Church? Let the conscience 
of faithless Christian parents answer. These are those from 
whom the Lord would call his faithful ministers. For this 
very purpose, some of them have been born into the world. 
Had they been religiously educated, as they should have 
been, and as their parents promised to do, they would have 
been prepared, at the proper age, to have come forward, vol- 
untarily, to take upon themselves the vows of a Christian 
profession, and then, at that age, as they were beginning to 
cast about for the business of life, their thoaghts and feelings 
would naturally have flowed in that channel, which would 
have lei a sufficient number into the ministry; but now, in 
consequence of parental neglect in early life, to counteract 
influences that were evil, and to secure those that were good, 
they have drifted into the current of worldly life and pleas- 
ure; they have been forced to follow some secular calling, 
wherein the most of them have found neither pleasure nor 
profit. They have experienced, as every man does who gets 
out of the place God intends he should occupy, that their 
lives have been failures. Even though they secured riches 
and honor, they are more unhappy than the poor and humble 
who do the will of the Lord. 

The duty of Christian parents, is that of fidelity to the 
vows they have assumed on the children’s behalf; to see that 
every reasonable effort has been made to cause their children, 
when they arrive at the age of moral accountability, to as- 
sume voluntarily, for themselves, the Christian’s obligations, 
and then, when their son is about selecting his future calling, 
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to set before him, prayerfully and judiciously, the claims of 
the Gospel Ministry, and allow him, in the fear of God, and 
under a sense of duty to decide for himself whether it shall 
be his choice. Then, we conceive, as far as this matter is 
concerned, the duty of the Christian parent is done, and only 
then; and the assertion is ventured, that if such a course as 
this were generally pursued, we would, to a very great de- 
gree, meet the great and crying want of the Christian 
Church. ; 
Another cause of deficiency, in the number in the ranks of 
the ministry, is the neglect of duty on the part of young 
men themselves, who, having set before them the claims of the 
Gospel, yet voluntarily resist the convictions of duty. Ev- 
ery minister can sympathize with a young man who feels 
called upon to preach the Gospel, and yet is tempted to make 
the world, and the things of this world, the object of his life. 
But the force of temptation, and the difficulties to be over- 
come, are not insuperable, nor will they justify a failure 
to heed the call of duty. There are young men, and they 
are to be met with oftener than we suppose, who have expe- 
rienced both Divine and human influences in this direction; 
who have had presented to them every motive which could 
stimulate human virtue, and who have voluntarily resisted 
these appeals, and sought to relieve their conscienges in the 
earnest but weary labor of a worldly life. They know that 
they alone are responsible for their failure to be, and to do, 
what they ought; and now, in their restless and unsatisfying 
toil, they have a foretaste of that endless misery, to which 
all are doomed, who will not have the Lord to rule over them. 
The Divine Word employs various motives to incite men 
to duty. Of these, none is so pre-eminent as the hope of 
reward. We would fain employ this motive, as time forbids 
any reference to others, in appealing to the young man, who 
may have heard the voice of the Lord, speaking through his 
providence, or by that powerful, though silent voice, within, 
‘“‘to come to the help of the Lord, against the mighty,” and 
who yet is disposed to stand aloof from the glorious work, 
while the mighty conflict between truth and error is waging 
on earth; while heaven is stooping to secure, and hell is 
struggling to prevent, man’s immortality of bliss. To such, 
we say, consider the glorious reward of a life of labor in the 
Gospel Ministry. 
Three hundred years have scarcely passed away since the 
grave closed over the remains of Martin Luther. A poor 
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miner’s. boy, his was the hard experience of the children of 
poverty and toil. His parents, by great self-denial, placed 
him at school, yet he was compelled to beg his bread, singing 
hymns in the street. From one school to another, he went, 
until he became a learned Roman Catholic monk. He found 
at last, in the neglected volume of God’s Word, the glorious 
truth which comforted his earnest soul, in its vain and weary 
search for peace amid the senseless mummery of Romish 
rites and superstitions. Thenceforth, he is the fearless 
preacher of the Gospel. And what a work was his in that 
ministry of thirty years! In the hand of God he became 
the instrument that shattered to its centre, the power that 
sits like an incubus on human happiness and civilization, and 
which, in every age, has perverted the simple and sublime 
truths of the Bible. The Reformation which Luther accom- 
plished in the Christian Church, by the preaching of the Gospel 
alone, would suffice to render his name immortal; but the 
translation of the Holy Scriptures into the native language 
of his countrymen, is the crowning glory of his usefulness 
and fame. By his life, he set in motion a train of mighty 
influences, which have never ceased, and never will, to bless 
humanity. Nearly all the blessings of modern civilization 
take their rise in the Reformation. The political principles 
of freedom and justice unto man, so signally vindicated in 
our civil war, have been the legitimate result of the freedom 
of the human mind from the thraldom of the Middle Ages, 
which Popery imposed, and which it has been its constant 
effort ever since to restore. The wonderful spread of Chris- 
tianity throughout the world, during the last three hundred 
years, has resulted from the resurrection of the spirit of 
apostolic times, from the sleep of centuries, when, on the 31st 
of October, 1517, Luther nailed his theses. to the Church 
doors at Wittenberg. ‘That faithful servant of Christ, has 
gone to his rest. His remains are sleeping, sleeping amid 
the scenes of his toils and triumphs. Sleep on, thou noble 
one, till thou shalt arise in glory! Thy work was nobly 
done! Thy name shall never die! Who would exchange 
the work and the name of Luther, for that of the greatest 
hero of the field of battle, or of the proudest monarch, now 
enthroned ? 

But what has all this to do with the reward which some 
humble minister of the Gospel may expect; who, having 
performed his work with fidelity, will go down to his grave, 
with no name to be remembered like that of the Great Re- 
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former? His memory will be cherished only by those to 
whom his ministry has been blessed: these will breathe their 
benedictions over his grave, and then he will be forgotten. 

If we will only believe in the words of the Lord Jesus, 
we will see in the earthly glory of Luther’s work, a type of 
that endless glory which shall hereafter crown the reward of 
the faithful servant of Christ. ‘To him who lives by faith in 
God's Word, the want of all that is prized on earth is amply 
compensated by the abundance and the glory of the reward 
in heaven. It is none other than the Divine Master, who 
has said, *‘Well done, good and faithful servant, thou hast 
Leen faithful over a few things, I will make the ruler, over 
many. Enter thou into the joys of thy Lord!” Let the 
Atheist deride, and the ungodly despise so distant a reward : 
“We know in whom we have believed.’”’ As it is written, 
‘‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him.” That reward will be as glorious as it 
is certain. Luther's glory, throughout all time, will exceed, 
infinitely, that which many of e»rth’s noblest heroes can se- 
cure; but how insignificant is it in comparison with his eter- 
nal'reward! So, is it true of the humblest minister of the 
Gospel. “Having the promise of the life that now is, and of 
that which is to come,” he will receive a reward here, which 
will amply compensate him for every sacrifice and for all his 
toil; a reward that will come in the evidence of God’s pro- 
tecting care over him and his loved ones; in the sweet con- 
sciousness of having endeavored to discharge his duty; in 
finding true happiness, where alone it can be found; and in 
the grateful love of the people whose spiritual interests he 
promotes. But precious as is such a reward, how insignifi- 
cant is it in comparison with his eternal recompense ! 

Let us remember, then, that the great and crying want of 
the Church, at the present time, is men for the ministry. 
Money snfficient to assist and sustain them, will be found as 
soon as the men are obtained. No fear, whatever, need be 
felt that, when the ministry itself is faithful in seeking out 
those whom a friendly word might bring to a favorable de- 
cision; when Christian parents are faithful in giving their 
sous to the Lord, as was Hannah of old; when young men 
themselves, viewing the wants of the Church, and the great 
harvest field of humanity, in which they could labor with 
success, are faithful to the convictions of duty; when, in ad- 
dition to these remedies for the existing evil, the Church 
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unitedly, employs that other remedy, without which all others 
are unavailing, and which the Divine Master himself enjoins, 
to pray “the Lord of the harvest, that he will send forth 
laborers into his harvest.”” When all this is done, no fear 
need be felt, but that we shall have candidates for the minis- 
try, sufficient for our wants, and whom the Church will liber- 
ally assist in their preparatory training. 

And then, too, when the Church is brought to the right 
standard of duty, in furnishing men for the ministry, it will 
be found that the ministry will be adequately supported. 
The want of that piety in the Church which has failed to 
produce ministers, is the same cause which has failed to sup- 
port them. Let the one demand be met by the Church, and 
we are confident, the other will be supplied. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


History of Julius Cesar. Vol. I. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1865. This volume consists of two books, viz: Roman History before 
Cesar, embracing six chapters, Rome under the Kiigs—Establishment 
of the Consular Republic—Conquest of Italy—Prosperity of the Basin 
of the Mediterranean before the Punic Wars —Punic Warsand Wars of 
Macedonia and Asia—The Gracchi, Marius and Sylla; and History of 
Julius Cesar, from his early years down to the exile of Cicero, embrac- 
ing five chapters. The work will, doubtless, take a high rank among 
the productions of the day, from the character as well as the position of 
its imperial author. It is an able, clear and impartial history, moder- 
ate in its tone, and full of new ideas, a most valuable acquisition to our 
historical contributions. The Harpers have brought out the book in 
admirable, imperial style, worthy of the great theme, and the great 
author, 

Life Times and Correspondence of James Manning, and the Early 
History of Brown University. By Reuben Aldrige Guild. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 1864. Dr. Manning was an honored minister of the 
Baptist Church, and the founder of a venerable seat of learning. The 
volume before us is filled with the most interesting and valuable matter, 
and, we are sure, will prove a most valuable contribution, not only to the 
Institution and to the religious denomination under whose auspices thp 
Institution was founded, but to the general reader who may be interested 
in the history of the country and the Church. 

Christianity and Statesmanship with kindred topics. By William 
Hague, D.D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1865. The present vol- 
ume is a new, revised and improved edition of the original, issued a few 
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years since. Dr. Hague is well known as a writer and as a popular and 
successful minister of the Gospel. The book abounds in fine thoughts, 
clearly and forcibly presented. 

The Rebel Prince, or Lessons from the Career of the young man Ab- 
salom. By Rev: W. M. Blackburn. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. This volume grew out of a series of lectures, delivered 
by the writer in the course of his pulpit ministrations. They are ably 
written, and communicate many wholesome lessons. 

The Step-Mother’s Recompense, or Mrs. Ellerton’s Trials and Re- 
wards. By Nellie Grahame. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. This is a most pleasing narrative, designed to remove 
prejudices and do good. It is written with skill, and cannot fail to in- 
terest and profi the reader. 

Following the Flag from August 1861 to November 1862 with the 
Army of the Potomac. By “Carleton.” Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
C. C. Coffin, whose letters in a Boston Journal at the time, attracted so 
much attention, is the author of this interesting series. The present 
volume is a sketch of the operations of the Army of the Potomac, 
wh Ist eommanded by Gen. McClellan, and is full of facts and incidents 
faithfully and graphically presented, and from a Christian stand-point. 

Bachelder's Isometrical Drawing of the Getlysburg Battle- Field. 
This is an historical picture of great value and may be studied with in- 
terest and benefit. It presents an accurate, clear and faithful record of a 
most eventful Battle, perhaps the most important in the world’s history, 
and shows the position of every regiment in the respective armies dur- 
ing the three days’ contest. Familiar, as we were, with the author's 
daily explorations of the field for weeks after the Battle, we feel that 
his long and untiring efforts to furnish a correct delineation of the topo- 
graphy and the various positions, assumed by the troops, are worthy of 
all praise. The Drawing has received the unqualified endorsement of 
the Generals and other Officers who participated in the conflict. We 
take yvreat pleasure in cordially gumm nding it tu the public. 

Harper's New Monthly Magazine. Among the articles in the Octo- 
ber number of this excellent Monthly, are “own in the Cinnabar 
Mines,” ‘Visit to the Iste of the Puritans,” “Sherman’s Great March,” 
‘Jefferson Davis,” “General Hooker,” and other interesting cortribu- 
tions. 

Hours at Home: A popular Monthly, devoted to religious and use- 
ful lite re. Ev lited by Rev. J. M. Sherwood. October 1865. New 
rk: Csarles Scribner & Co. The present number completes the 
rst volume of this Monthly, which is one of the ablest periodicals of 
s kind and is deserving of the cordial encouragement and coijperation 
wiich it has received. 

Our Young Folks: An Illustrated Magazine for Boys and Girls. 

This Magazine certainly occupies the head of all juvenile periodicals. 





In the conduct of the work it lias secured the services of some of the 
st distinguished writers of the country, and no effort has been spared 
it the highest literary and artistic character. The October Num- 

ey, 1 our table, is full of interesting matter 
tuts. A discourse delivered in the First English Evan- 
Church, Pittsburg, Pa. June Ist 1865. By Charles 
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on the 9th of August, 1865, before the Phrena- 
yitodde wD Pei syle tuiad Colle je, Geliysburg. By William b. 


hu , IY ‘ 
Sprague, D. D., of Albany, N, Y. Albany: Van Benthuysen. 
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